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THE PRONUNCIATION OF BASIC ENGLISH 


It is the purpose of Basic English to provide a simple 
form of the English language in which it is possible to 
express, in a way that will be understood wherever the 
English language is used, most of the simple and ordi- 
nary things that ordinary people talk about on ordi- 
nary occasions. Basic English does not pretend to be 
the language that native-born English-speaking people 
generally use, and consequently many of the things 
said in their English must be said differently in Basic ; 
but wherever the English language is used, Basic will 
be understood. 

But though intelligibility is its primary purpose, the 
simplification required does not necessarily make it 
any the less natural ; and even if its way of saying 
some things may sometimes seem a little strange, that 
is not a very serious matter. The American way of 
saying some things seems as odd to British people as 
the British way does to the American people. But 
you can be quite sure that both British and American 
will understand Basic, and that, after all, is something. 

What we have $ o express is of much greater rgiport- 
ance in the world than how we propose to f^press it. 
But if, when we say it, we 'pronounce it in j*ich a way 
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Pronunciation of Basic English 

that nobody understands us, then we waste our time ; 
if we have anything to say, we might as well learn not 
only the words necessary but also their pronunciation ; 
otherwise we shall have to keep on writing down on 
paper what we have to tell people. 

You may think English pronunciation is very 
difficult : perhaps it is. It all depends on what you 
mean by difficult. Those whose business it is to study 
these things tell us that every language is difficult to 
pronounce if it is not your native language ; and we 
know that this is true. When you have been perform- 
ing speech all your life in a certain way, making your 
tongue, your lips, your vocal cords, and all the rest of 1 
your speaking machinery perform their thousands of 
operations, each in its own way and all co-ordinated in 
one way, you find it very hard to make them perform 
in another wav. 

Just as Basic offers you a simple vocabulary, so it 
can offer you a simple pronunciation. There are, as 
anybody knows, very many pronunciations of English 
to be heard in the world today, and thanks to tele- 
phones, radio, and films, most of us are familiar with 
hundreds of these ways of speaking English, or “ pro- 
nunciations 55 as we call them. 

Millions of people all over the world listen daily and 
nightly to one or other of these pronunciations as a 
rule they listen to several in the same programme, and 
are scarcely aware of the fact. We may hike some and 
dislike others, but as a rule we do not pay much atten- 
tion to th^pronunciation so long as we can understand 
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Pronunciation of Basic English 

it ; if we fail to understand it, then we get a little ujiset. 
But fortunately for us, people who use a pronunciation 
that is not easily understood, however freely they may 
make themselves a nuisance when they call us up on 
the telephone, are firmly excluded from making public 
appearances before microphones. Nobody willingly 
pays to hear something that he cannot understand, 
unless of course he wishes to create in the minds of his 
fellows the impression that he does understand it. 

And so, if English is not your mother tongue, and 
you wish to learn to speak it, you must learn a pro- 
nunciation of it ; you cannot speak a language without 
pronouncing it, or trying to pronounce it. If your 
effort is so bad that no natives understand you, then 
you are said to be trying — and failing — to pronounce 
it. If natives understand you, then you are pro- 
nouncing it. If they have no difficulty whatever in 
understanding you ; if, in fact, they would readily 
take you — in the%dark — to be a native like them- 
selves, then you are said to be pronouncing it perfectly. 
The degrees of efficiency between this state of perfec- 
tion and complete unintelligibility are numerous ; 
fortunately, human beings are so intelligent that they 
can, in the last resort, make themselves understood, 
or make themselves understand, without words or 
pronunciation at all. Gestures, motions, pantomime, 
action, even a box on the ear or a revolver have been 
known to establish intelligibility where speech has for 
some reason or other failed. 

There are many hundreds of millions ot English- 
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Pronunciation of Basic English 

speaking natives in the world, and you will have to 
pronounce English very badly indeed not to be under- 
stood by at any rate some of these millions. No 
matter how badly you speak, there will doubtless be 
somewhere, somebody who will love you sufficiently 
to make it his, or her, business to understand, to try 
to understand, what you are trying to say, and to help 
you out. But you have no right to expect such 
delicate and painstaking attention from a bus con- 
ductor in Singapore, a telephone operator in Scar- 
borough, a dentist in Madison, Wis., or a London 
policeman. And if it falls to your lot to address the 
Council of the League of Nations, to speak on the 
radio, or make a news item on the talking film in this 
English language, then remember that your chances 
of success, no matter in what direction you aim at 
success, will not be enhanced if the millions who may 
have to listen to you fail to understand you. 

How then are you to pronounce Basic ? You are 
to pronounce it so that it will be understood from 
Los Angeles to Singapore, from Cape Town to 
Quebec, from Balliol to Sing Sing, and from White 
House to Log Cabin — and vice versa. The King of 
England, President Roosevelt, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, Mr. George Arliss, Mr. Paul Robeson, 
all speak English. No two of them speak it alike ; 
but they are all understood over the geographical and 
social are^s covered in the preceding paragraph. So 
are lSiilliona of other speakers, and the task before you 
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Pronunciation of Basic English 

cannot be as difficult as you suppose. It woulcWbe a 
very difficult thing to imitate any one of these dis- 
tinguished speakers so perfectly that you would be 
mistaken for him on the radio : fortunately there is no 
need to carry linguistic ability to this extent. If you 
wish to know which of the people just mentioned 
talks the “ best ” English, then you are merely asking 
an idle question ; if you are so stupidly conceited as 
to imagine that only the best English is good enough 
for you, then there is not much hope for you. Any 
educated native English-speaking man or woman, 
born in any part of the world where English is regu- 
larly spoken by educated people, is good enough for a 
learner whose mother tongue is not English. So Keep 
your ears open, and remember all this talk about 
“ educated ” people, for it is the educated people who 
make the standard. A Durham collier, a Chicago 
newsboy, a£ockney navvy, or a Cape Town stevedore 
may all talk English, but their pronunciation may be 
much harder to learn than that of the people men- 
tioned previously ; and what is more, even if you do 
learn their pronunciation, it will not be particularly 
useful unless you propose to spend your life as a 
Durham collier, a Chicago newsboy, a Cockney navvy, 
or a Cape Town stevedore. If your life is to be lived 
in any of these environments, there may be a good 
reason for learning the suitable pronunciation, for 
any other pronunciation will be a handicap. # If you 
aspire to higher things, then there is also aij appropri- 
ate pronunciation. If you are going to sell bodks in 
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.Pronunciation of Basic English 

Atlanta, don’t use the pronunciation of people who 
sell motor-cars in Bond Street ; and if you happen to 
learn English from an educated Yorkshireman, or 
Scotsman, or Welshman, or American, don’t have an 
inferiority complex about it. If you happen to be a 
foreigner, they can all talk English much better than 
you are ever likely to do, and if you ever attain to 
anything approaching their achievement, you will 
have every reason to be proud of yourself. 

So we set down in this book, with the help of a 
phonetic alphabet, a very simple form of English 
speech that, when pronounced according to instruc- 
tions, will be understood as widely as you are ever 
likely to wish. This “ phonetic representation,” as it 
is called, is an average picture of all the main kinds of 
English pronunciation heard in the world today. It 
is not a picture of the author’s English or of that of 
any of the distinguished speakers of Efiglish men- 
tioned a little while ago ; but it contains something of 
all their pronunciations. 

The picture of the English language that you see on 
this page — the spelling, as we call it — is not a picture 
of what English sounds like today ; it is rather the 
picture of what English speech used to sound like 
three or four hundred years ago. Putting a modern 
pronunciation on to an old spelling is rather difficult. 
It may be amusing. Ask anybody who is not very 
familiaj with the rules to read aloud this sentence : 

Though the rough cough ploughs me through 
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Pronunciation of Basic English 

There is one translation of this into sound which is 
accepted throughout the English-speaking world; 
there are several hundreds of wrong ways. To help 
you to get a right way of pronouncing English we have 
put the modern picture of English pronunciation on 
one page, and the old picture on the opposite page, so 
that you can read which you like. In order to under- 
stand the modern picture, you must understand the 
features of which it is made up. And when you try to 
reproduce modern English speech from the picture, 
then you must imitate the features as closely as 
possible. The features are the sounds of English. In 
bhe phonetic picture each important English sound 
has a letter to itself. Some of these letters are usual 
letters, and they stand for the features they have 
stood for for many hundreds of years ; these features 
will be the same in both pictures. Some features 
have to have new letters: you will learn these in 
less than no time. 

But don’t run away with the idea that just because 
you know your letters you are bound to pronounce 
English well. It is quite as easy to pronounce 
phonetic letters badly as it is to pronounce ordinary 
letters badly. So try your best to imitate your 
teacher. If you are lucky enough to have a gramo- 
phone, then you may be able to hear a pronunciation, 
and hearing is much better for this business than 
seeing . Pronunciation is to be learnt only b% listen- 
ing, listening, and listening, before yc*i try to 
imitate. 
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Pronunciation of Basic English 

Htre is a complete list of the Sounds of English 
with the phonetic letters used in this Reader to repre- 
sent them. Some of the letters are very familiar to 
you ; but some are strange. Vowel Sounds : 


i: 

keep 

ki:p] 

i 

give 

,g iv ] 

e 

get 

.get] 

a 

have 

hav] 

a: 

far 

fair] 

0 

off 

> f ] 

o: 

for 

fo:r 

u 

put 

put' 

u: 

do 

du:' 

A 

come 

kAm] 


a: birth [bo;i 0] 

a about jybaut] a boy [a *boi] after [*a:ftar] 

Note that a letter followed by : always stands for a 
longer sound than when not so followed We have 
long vowels and short vowels in English. As a rule 
a long vowel sounds slightly different in quality from 
its short partner. Diphthongs, i.e. two vowel sounds 
in one syllable : 

. ei make [meik] 

ou go [gou] 

ai by [bai] 

au down [daun] 

oi oil oil] 

ia idea aiWia] 

ea where [hwear] 
ua poor [puar] 
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Pronunciation op Basic English 

Consonants : 


P 

page 

peid3] . 

b 

back 

bak] 

t 

talk 

to:k] 

d 

damage 

■damids] 

k 

kick 

kik] 

g 

good 

; g u d ] 

tS 

chalk 

tjoik] 

<*3 

jelly 

;'d 3 eli] 

m 

metal 

'metl] 

n 

name 

neim] 

q 

wrong 

r ° r j] 

1 

land 

land] 

r 

rain 

rein] 

0 

theory 

•Qiari] 

8 

then 

pen ] 

f 

fact 

fakt] 

V 

every 

•evri] 

8 

salt 

soilt] 

Z 

as 

az] 

5 

short 

>:rt] 

3 

measure 

•me3or] 

h 

hate 

heit] N.B. hour is [auar] 

w 

walk 

wo:k] 

i 

young 

j a »i] 

Wherever the English language is spoken, these 

sounds will be heard. It does not follow that any one 

sound will be identically the same in pronunciation all 

over the world, ffhe sound [a] is different in Yorkshire 

from what it is in London ; the sound [1] b^ard often 

in America is different from that heard 'u Ireland; 
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Pronunciation of Basic English 

whilg [r] has so many sounds and so many silences 
that it requires a special paragraph all to itself. 

If we take a word like rain , no matter where we turn 
in this great English-speaking world, we shall hear an 
[r] sound of one kind or another. It may be the 
majestic roll of the Scotsman, the pouting apology 
that is fashionable among superior young ladies in 
London, the curled-back variety so popular in America 
and South-Western England, or the throaty choke of 
Northumberland. 

If we take a word like drink , or a word like operation, 
the same will be true : all over the English-speaking 
world there will be heard an [r] sound of one kind 
or another. 

But if we take a word like far, or a word like north, 
then we shall notice a difference. Most of the native 
English-speaking people in the world will pronounce 
their own particular variety of the [r] soynd in these 
words, but many millions, especially of those who live 
in England, will not pronounce any [r] at all. 

This difference in the treatment of the [r] sound is 
one of the main causes of variation in English pro- 
nunciation throughout the world, and if you are learn- 
ing English as a foreign language you had better make 
up your mind very soon what you are going to do 
about it. If your teacher is a native-born speaker of 
the English language, you must imitate him — or her. 
For your information you should knf>w that in what 
is known % as Standard British English [r] is pro- 
nounced onlv when a vowel sound follows, e.g. in 
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Pronunciation of Basic English 

rain, reason , very , stretch . The r is not pronounced in 
this kind of English in any other position, e.g. in far, 
forward, desire , care, start, garden. 

If you wish to learn this kind of English, then you 
must go through the phonetic part of this book and 
cross out all the r’s that are to be silent, for this 
phonetic picture has been made to suit the other 
kinds of English — American English, Canadian Eng- 
lish, Irish English, Scottish English, and Welsh Eng- 
lish, not to mention many other varieties of English 
to be heard up and down the world. 

If English is your native language, then all you need 
do when you are reading the phonetic part is to treat 
the letter r in exactly the same way as you do when 
reading the ordinary spelling. 

If you have the gramophone records that go with 
this book, you will find that they give the sort of 
pronunciation just described as Standard English : 
that is the pronunciation of the man who spoke the 
records. It is the pronunciation of many millions of 
English speakers, and there cannot be many educated 
English speakers in the world who have never heard a 
pronunciation of this kind. Never mind whether you 
like it or not ; if you use it, you can be fairly certain 
of being understood. It is no better and no worse 
than many other kinds of English. If you want to 
learn one of the many excellent kinds of American 
English, then y&u must take as your model p, good 
American speaker. 

In addition to the phonetic letters, tliera is usdfl an 
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Pronunciation of Basic English 

accent mark, a short vertical stroke standing above 
the line : I. Ordinary English spelling does not use 
a mark of this kind, with the result that it is difficult 
for foreigners, and indeed English speakers themselves 
sometimes, to know where the accent falls on many 
English words. Fortunately the rules about the 
position of the accent in Basic English are not difficult, 
because 513 of the 850 words are words of one syllable 
only. Of the remaining 337 words, 255 have the 
accent on the last syllable but one, whether they are 
words of two, three, or more syllables. So out of the 
list of 850 words there are only 82 that do not fall in 
with the general rule that in words of more than one 
syllable the accent in Basic falls upon the last syllable 
but one. The phonetic part of this book will help you 
to learn the exceptions : every time you meet with an 
exception, underline it, and learn it with its proper 
accent. You will soon see that most of these excep- 
tions fall into certain groups. 

Remember that this accent, or stress, as it is some- 
times called, plays a very important part in English 
pronunciation ; and if you get it right, you will be 
much more readily understood in the English-speaking 
world than if you get it wrong. When you see the 
sign it is a signal to you that you must say the follow- 
ing syllable with more force than the other syllables ; 
if you want to know how to do this, then you must 
listen to a gramophone record, or to your English 
teacher. % 

Oie of the most important things in English pro- 
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Pronunciation op Basic English 

nunciation is this “ accent ” or “ stress,” so mqjte up 
your mind to get it right. When you learn a word, 
learn it properly, that is, learn it so that you will 
always say it with its accent on the right syllable. 
And when you learn sentences, or passages of prose 
or verse, look after these accents : imitate your 
teacher or the gramophone record. 

If you are ambitious enough to wish to learn a really 
good pronunciation of English, then you must pay 
some attention to learning English speech-melodies 
or intonations, as they are called. These must be 
learnt from a teacher or a gramophone record. 
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EXAMPLES OF OPEN SOUNDS 

i: 'pliiz *kiip 1 tSi:z 'struts 'kliin. 

8a 'miitiij ! si:md ta 'si: 8a 'ni:d fair 'pi:s. 
hi: wil 'si: 8a 'si:d bi'kAm a 'tri:. 
in 8i: 'i:st 8a 'si: 'siiraz ta bi: 'sliipiij. 

i hiz 'sistar wil 'giv him sam 'printiq-iqk. 

'kwik, 'giv sam 'milk ta 8a 'pig — it. iz 'il. 

hiz 'stik haz a '0ik 'bit av 'skin 'fikst in 3ii 'end 

tSa 'mist waz 'liftid bai a 'stif 'wind. 

e 'jes, let as 'send hiz 'fiend sam 'help 
'dis 'end av 8a 'bed iz 8a 'hed. 

'get 8a 'belz 'of 8a 'nek av 8at *dres. 
a 'bad 'eg iz a 'test av 'eniwAry*. 'sens av 'smel. 

a 8a 'manid, 5 ar haz a 'stamp and sam 'waks. 
hiz 'bad 'akt had a 'sad 'end. 

8a 'man haz a 'blak 'hat-band. 

8a 'kat iz 'not az 'fat az 8a 'bad 'rat. 

a: wi: ar 'fa:r fram 8i: 'a:rt av 8a 'pa:st. 

8ei meid a 'stairt far e 'fair 'pairt av 8a 'dairk 
'hairbar. 

8a 'laist 'braintjiz ar in 8a 'fairn^'kairt. 

Ifiz 'a:rm waz 'kAt wi8 a 'Jairp 'pairt av 8a 'haird 
'glais. 
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EXAMPLES OF OPEN SOUNDS 

i: Please keep these streets clean. 

The meeting seemed to see the need for peace. 
He will see the seed become a tree. 

In the east the sea seems to be sleeping. 

i His sister will give him some printing-ink. 

Quick, give some milk to the pig — it is ill. 

His stick has a thick bit of skin fixed in the end. 
The mist was lifted by a stiff wind. 

e Yes, let us send his friend some help. 

This end of the bed is the head. 

Get the bells of! the neck of that dress. 

A bad egg is a Jest of anyone’s sense of smell. 

a The manager has a stamp and some wax. 

His bad act had a sad end. 

The man has a black hat-band. 

The cat is not as fat as the bad rat. 

a: We are far from the art of the past. 

They made a start for a far part of the dark 
harbour. 

The last braiJbhes are in the farm-cart. 

His arm was cut with a sharp part of ths hard 
glass. 
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Examples of Open Sounds 

O * 5a 'boks haz 'not a *lok. 

5a •rod iz on 5a 'top av 5a 'klok. 

5a 'dog did •not 'get 5a 'not 'of. 
a 'drop av 'waks haz 'gon on hiz 'soks. 

o: 5a 'boirdz and 'ko:rd ar 'sto:rd bai 5o 'do:r. 

•get juar 'ho:rs and 'gou ta 5a 'sto:r far hnoir 
•foirks. 

5a 'greit 'boil had a 'foil fram 5a 'wo:l. 
put 'o:l 5a 'smo:l 'koirks on 5a 'flo:r. 

u hi: tuk a 'gud 'luk at 5a 'wumonz •fut. 
hi: 'put 5a •wul on a 'huk. 

•5is •ru:!!! iz 'ful av 'gud 'buks. 

•giv 5a 'wul a 'pul and 5a 'wud a 'puj. 

u: ! du: ju: si: 5a 'mu:n fram 5a 'ru:f 1 

•hu: sed 5a 'ru:t av hiz 'nju: 'tu:0 waz 'lu:s? 

•fru:t and 'su:p a:r 'tu: so:rts av 'fu:d. 

5a 'blu: 'bu:ts and 'Ju:z war >mu:vd \.i5 'mai 
a'pru:vl. 

a a *nAt haz 'kAm of 5a 'pAmp. 

5a 'spAnd3 iz 'kAvard wi5 'bUd fram hiz 'kAt 'Gaih. 
hiz 'gAn sent 5i: 'A5ar 'sAn 'of at a 'rAn. 

•sAmwAn iz 'kAmiq wi5 a'nA5ar 'kAp. 

a: 5i: *a:rli 'ba:rd gets 5a >fa:rst 'wa:rm. 

•ta:rniq 'ska:rts and '$a:rts haz bi:n ha:r 'wa:rk 
far 'jiarz. 

$a 'ka:rvd 'fo:rm av 5i: 'a:r0 iz '£var 'ta:rniq. 

5a kva:rst lwa:rk far 'sa:rtn 'pa:rsnz iz 'la:rnii] 
•wp:rdz av 'va:rs. 
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Examples of Open Sounds 

o The box has not a lock. 

The rod is on the top of the clock. 

The dog did not get the knot off. 

A drop of wax has gone on his socks. 

o: The boards and cord are stored by the door. 

Get your horse, and go to the store for more forks. 
The great ball had a fall from the wall. 

Put all the small corks on the floor. 

u He took a good look at the woman’s foot. 

He put the wool on a hook. 

This room is full of good books. 

Give the wool a pull and the wood a push. 

u: Do you see the moon from the roof ? 

Who said the root of his new tooth was loose ? 
Fruit and soup are two sorts of food. 

The blue boots and shoes were moved with my 
approval. 

a A nut has come off the pump. 

The sponge is covered with blood from his cut 
thumb. 

His gun sent the other son off at a run. 

Someone is coming with another cup. 

o: The early bird gets the first worm. 

Turning skirts and shirts has been her work for 
years. 

The curved fbrm of the earth is ever turnir^. 
The worst work for certain persons is learning 
words of verse. 
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Examples of Open Sounds 

a an a^maunt ; 5a f kAlar ; a •bit av l bAtar. 

ei 5a *greit •sneik haz a •grei •teil. 

5a •rein •keim 0ru: a Upeis in 5a l pleits. 
hi: •put on 5o >breiks hwen 5a •trein •keim tu a 
Ueif •pleis. 

•teik sam •peist : 5ei ar •pleiii] at •meikii] a *keik. 

ou •ouvar wi: •gou in 5a •kould •snou. 

5i: •ould •gout went •rouliq *011 ver 5a •stounz. 
5ear ar !nou tauld •bounz in 5a •koul-houl. 

ai mai •gaid ! went bai 5a *said av 5i: Uis. 
ho:r *brait ! aiz hav a 'kaind •smail. 

5a •fleimz meid a ! brait *lait in 5a ! nait. 

au •hau wil ai *get 5a •paudor •aut av mai •mauO ? 

5a •kau and 5a •braun •faul or •nau kled. 
hiz •haus iz ■daun in 5a •sau© av 5a •taun. 
a •laud •saund •keim fram 5a •klaudz. 1 

ai •dsoinii] 5a *boiz wi: Igot 5a •stoun inta 5a Iboiliq 
•oil. 

5a •point waz •peintid wi5 •poizn. 

•5en keim 5a J noiz av ^boiz •voisiz. 

ia ai hav an ai*dia ai am •hiariq a *bi: briar mai liar, 
hiz •©iari av •fiar iz 'klior tu •eviiwAn •hiar. 

ea •hweor iz 5ear sam •ear ? 

5a •gairl in 5a •skwear teiks •keaV av hair •hear. 

ua juar Jkrual ta 5a *puar. 
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Examples of Open Sounds 

a An amount ; the colour ; a bit of butter. 

ei The great snake has a grey tail. 

The rain came through a space in the plates. 

He put on the brakes when the train came to a 
safe place. 

Take some paste : they are playing at making a 
cake. 

ou Over we go in the cold snow. 

The old goat went rolling over the stones. 

There are no old bones in the coal-hole. 

ai My guide went by the side of the ice. 

Her bright eyes have a kind smile. 

The flames made a bright light in the night. 

au How will I get the powder out of my mouth ? 
The cow and the brown fowl are now dead. 

Ilis houae is down in the south of the town. 

A loud sound came from the clouds. 

oi Joining the boys we got the stone into the 
boiling oil. 

The point was painted with poison. 

Then came the noise of boys’ voices. 

is I have an idea I am hearing a bee near my ear. 
His theory of fear is clear to everyone here. 

ea Where is the^ some air ? 

The girl in the square takes care of her hjiii. 

ua You’re cruel to the poor. 
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Examples of Open Sounds 

aio« Iput Si: Worn Iwaior on So flaior. 

in hi z klizaior for •kwaiot So •taiord •man went 
•haior. 

auo auor Iflauorz hav So •pauor ov •pliiziq for on 
•auor. 

i: i Iwil $i: •giv mi: 'Siiz flri: flikits? 

•Sis kind Wi:t iz *mikst wi0 l bitor kkdz. 
wi: wil J si: him in So •midi ov So *diip •rivor. 
hi: •kiips f Si:z •siks •Jiip in hiz •kli:n •Jip. 

•Sis •si:mz to bi: •printid in •gri:n flqk. 
hi: iz •riidii] So •siilcrit o'gri:mont bitwi:n •him 1 
and •mi:. 

hi: •shmz to^giv'Gin Iriiznz far hiz kli:p o^pinjonz. 

e a •men haviq ! fat bieks flievor hav •flat •tjests. 

•get som •wet ! sand from So bian wiS So *red 
•handz. 1 

Si: laqgri >kat had So ^hed ov o Wed kat. 

So Wed ! man had o •mas ov •blak fled in hiz flef 
•hand. 

a a: So •glais had o Wa:rk •bandlmairkt in ^blak 
•stairz. 

So •barskit ov •aplz iz from •faiSorz J bak *ga:rdr 
o J blak Ikat waz •haipq from jfe fla:r •bramtj. 

So Wa:rk ban had o Wat lpa:rsl in hiz •hand. 

% •hapili Inland flnan haz o •tja:ns ov keikig o 
•pa:rt in So •ha:rmoni ov So flamili. 
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Examples of Open Sounds 

aia Put the iron wire on the fire. 

In his desire for quiet the tired man went 
higher. 

aua Our flowers have the power of pleasing for an 
hour. 

i: i Will she give me these free tickets ? 

This tinned sweet is mixed with bitter seeds. 

We will see him in the middle of the deep river. 

He keeps these six sheep in his clean ship. 

This seems to be printed in green ink. 

He is reading the secret agreement between 
him and me. 

He seems to give thin reasons for his deep 
opinions. 

e a Men who have fat necks never have flat chests. 

Get some wet sand from the man with the red 
harfds. 

The angry caS; had the head of a dead rat. 

The dead man had a mass of black lead in his 
left hand. 

a a: The glass had a dark band marked in black 
stars. 

The basket of apples is from father’s back 
garden. 

A black cat was hanging from the far branch. 

The dark Man had a flat parcel in his hand. 

A happily married man has the chance of 
taking a part in the harmony of the family. 
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Examples op Open Sounds 

Sa *wo:r waz So *ko:z av •oil •soirts av •Jokig 
•sto:riz. 

Si: bfar av •smod •profits in *kotn and •komk 
waz *stopt. 

Sa •toil *do:r waz •oirnamentid wiS a •log *klo0. 
hi: so: a *strog Mot in Sa *ko;rd on Sa Mogz 
•kolar. 

ai *got a Mi op av •wo^ar far So *ho:rs fiani Sa 
•tod 'botl on Sa Moir. 

Sa •klok on So •hospitl l wo:l iz •polijt wiS a so:rt 
av •strog *so:lt. 

on Sa Mo:! waz a Motid *ko:rd, a *3010:1 •kopar 
•pot, and a *fo:rk av •polijt *ho:rn. 

o: a So Mo:rmal Hav av *lo: and >o:rdar iz a •stroij 
sa'poirt in Sa 'strAktJar av •gAvarnmant. 
Undor hiz *tAg waz Mot a •bod bat o •smod MAt. 
So •fiAnt Mo:r waz ^At •log bifo:r l SAii-Ap. 

Sa •mAni-o:rdorz far hiz Umod *sAn •kAm fram 
Sa Mo:r0. 

•wAn *jAg Mo:tar iz Sa sa*po:rt and •kAmfart av 
*od Si: *ASarz. 

a h-Ab wiS a h’Af •spAndg and *wo:rm *wo:tar iz 
indpo:rtant far *strog •niAslz. 

•put Sa *gud •su:p spu:nz in a lgru:p. 

•8ru: Sa >ru:f Sa •mum waz •lukig inta Sa •ru:m. 
•hu* Ituk Sa •blu: Muk fram Sa Ukud rum % 
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Examples of Open Sounds 

o d: The war was the cause of all sorts of shocking 
stories. 

The offer of small profits in cotton and cork 
was stopped. 

The tall door was ornamented with a long cloth. 

He saw a strong knot in the cord on the dog’s 
collar. 

I got a drop of water for the horse from the 
tall bottle on the floor. 

The clock on the hospital wall is polished with 
a sort of strong salt. 

On the floor was a knotted cord, a small 
copper pot, and a fork of polished horn. 

o: a The normal love of law and order is a strong 
support in the structure of government. 

Under his tongue was not a ball but a small 
nut* 

The front do?r was shut long before sun-up. 

The money-orders for his small son come from 
the north. 

One young daughter is the support and comfort 
of all the others. 

A rub with a rough sponge and warm water is 
important for strong muscles. 

u u: Put the good soup spoons in a group. 

Through the roof the moon was looking into 
the room. 

Who took the blue book from the school room ? 
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Examples op Open Sounds 

?5a •gruip Iwent 0ru: 6a Iwudz •lukig far ju:. 

6a •wuman *put hair •wuindid •fut inta 6a l lu:s 
•$ui. 

•put 6a •huk 0ru: 6a f wud and *giv a •pul. 

•lu:s •wul iz l ju:zd in •gud •ku^anz. 

ei ai 6ei ar •raitiq at 6a ( rait •reit. 

ai am •weitii} ta f teik 6a •nait •trein. 

6a *hwait •seil waz *neild •tait ta 6a trait •reil. 

6a tail av 6a •sneik waz 'weiviq fram Uaid ta 
•said. 

6ear waz a •waid •smail on mai 'gaidz tkaind •feis. 
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Examples of Open Sounds 

The group went through the woods looking for 
you. 

The woman put her wounded foot into the 
loose shoe. 

Put the hook through the wood and give a pull. 

Loose wool is used in good cushions. 

ei ai They are writing at the right rate. 

I am waiting to take the night train. 

The white sail was nailed tight to the right rail. 

The tail of the snake was waving from side to 
side. 

There was a wide smile on my guide’s kind 
face. 
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EXAMPLES OF STOPPED SOUNDS 


S5a Ipuar •boiz ( put (5a Ibroukn •botlz *inta 
Ibraun ■peipar Ibagz. 

hiarz a , bju:tifuli *printid 'buk wiS j brait 
Ipiktjarz. 

3a ItiitJiij av klelikat ! triks ta klogz ! teiks 
It aim. 

taklei hiil*teik a Mifarant Itrein ta Itaun. 

•gou and Iget mai Iblak •gUvz at 3a •kliinarz 

3a *kofi •keik waz •kwikli !kAt baf 3a Igairl in 
•griin. 

wi: had auar Ifairst •vju: av 3a Ifaiar- faitiq 
•veslz. 

tSo 'frii •vairs abaut •foils 'Iav had a 'vaialant 
i ! fekt on biz •frend. 

t5o •siiz •soi] iz in hair •vois and a lstreind,$ 
•siiknt iz in hair Ismail. 

Sear waz a IsAdn bioiz av Isteps in 3a Istriit 
nd Ivoisiz Isaundirj in 3a lhaus. 



EXAMPLES OP STOPPED SOUNDS 

p b The poor boys put the broken bottles into 
brown paper bags. 

Here’s a beautifully printed book with 
bright pictures. 

t d The teaching of delicate tricks to dogs takes 
time. 

Today he’ll take a different train to town. 

k g Go and get my black gloves at the 
cleaner’s. 

The coffee pake was quickly cut by the girl 
in green. 

f v We had our first view of the fire-fighting 
vessels. 

The free verse about false love had a 
violent effect on his friend. 

s z The sea’s song is in her voice and a strange 
secretes in her smile. 

There was a sudden noise of steps iii the 
street and voices sounding in th* housi. 
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Examples of Stopped Sounds 

0 0 • 'Bis '0ik '0red wil 'not'gou 'smu:Bli 0ru: Ba 

•klo0. 

'0ri: av Bom war 'gouiq 'no:r0. 

'Bear hi: 'iz wiB hiz '0Ara in biz 'mau0. 

'bri:Big 0ru: Ba 'mau0 iz 'not *hel0i. 

tj 63 J hi: waz 'vvotjig Bo M5ACI3 'tjeind^ii] biz 'Su:z. 
Ba 'tjiiz iz in Ba 't,$est wiB Ba 'fij. 

'dgoiniq Ba 'tSa:rt$ bneid 'nou 'tjeinds in hiz 
'rilid3an. 

Ba 'brhlg waz 'Jeidid bai Bi: 'airtjiij 'bramtj. 

q hi: waz 'raitig wiB Ba 'rog 'iqk. 

'tiitjig and 'lairnig air 'diforant 'Giijz. 

h j w hi: waz 'jAg in 'jiarz bat 'waiz in Ba 'weiz av 
'wa:rdz. 

'raund Ba 'haus waz a 'hai 'jeloujwoil 'ouvar 
'hwitj waz a 'vju: av B/i 'vvudz. 

1 r hiz 'left 'leg 'restig on Ba 'lou 'reil, hi: waz 

'raitig a 'letar. 

'red 'led on a 'log 'rod Igivz Ba 'rait 'lait. 
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Examples of Stopped Sounds 

0 8 This thick thread will not go smoothlj 

through the cloth. 

Three of them were going north. 

There he is with his thumb in his mouth. 
Breathing through the mouth is not 
healthy. 

t$ d3 J He was watching the judge changing his 
shoes. 

The cheese is in the chest with the fish. 
Joining the church made no change in his 
religion. 

The bridge was shaded by the arching 
branch. 

i ) He was writing with the wrong ink. 

Teaching and learning are different things. 

h j w He was young in years but wise in the ways 
of words. 

Round the house was a high yellow wall 
over which was a view of the woods. 

1 r His left leg resting on the low rail, he was 

writing a letter. 

Red lead on a long rod gives the right 
light. 
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PART II 


( 4842 ) 



•tom •©Am 

•fair •bak in So •paist, Sear woz a 'wudkAtar hu waz 
•marid ond had J sevn 'sAnz ; and Si •ouldist ov Sa 'sevn 
woz •ounli ken •jiarz ■ould. 5a •man and •wuman war 
•veri •puar, and Sear 'sAnz war a •greit 'trAbl ; bikoz 
•not •wAn av Sam waz •ould iriAf ta 'du: •mAtJ •wairk. 
in a'dijon, Sa •jAqgist waz a •veri 'delikat boi, and did. 
•veri •litl *toikiq. hiz 'fa:Sar and 'mASar 'had Si: ai'dia 
Sat hi: waz •fu:liS, bat Sa 'fakt 'woz Sat hiz 'kwaiat 'tAg 
waz Sa 'sain av a 'waiz •hed. hi: waz •veri kmod. at 
hiz 'ba:rG hi: waz abaut Sa 'saiz ov a •manz •Gaih, and 
•tom •GAm waz Sa •neim hwitj hiz 'fa:Sa7 and 'mASar 
•geiv him. 

hwen'evar 'eniGiq in Sa •haus 'went koq, 'tom 'Gabi 
waz 'sed ta bi: Sa 'ko:z, and 'hi: 'got Sa •pAniJmant. 
bat hi: had •moir •nolidg and 'kwikar •breinz San hiz 
•brASarz. hi: kept hiz •mauG •jAt, bat hiz* 'iarz war 
•oupn *0:1 Sa kaim. 

Sear keim a 'veri 'bad 'wintar, hwen 'fu:d waz 'ha:rd 
ta *get, and Sa 'man and 'wuman war An'eibl ta *ki:p 
Sear 'sahz eni 'loqgar. 'wAn bait, ,hwen Sa ku: war 
•si:tid in 'frAnt av Sa •faiar, and Sear 'sAnz war 'o:l in 
■be^, 8a 'wudkAtar 'sadli 'seel : “ wi hav 'not inaf 'fu:d 
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TOM THUMB 1 


Far back in the past, there was a Woodcutter who 
was married and had seven sons ; and the oldest of 
the seven was only ten years old. The man and 
woman were very poor, and their sons were a great 
trouble ; because not one of them was old enough to 
do much work. In addition, the youngest was a very 
delicate boy, and did very little talking. His father 
and mother had the idea that he was foolish, but the 
fact was that his quiet tongue was the sign of a wise 
head. He was very small. At his birth he was about 
the size of a man’s thumb, and Tom Thumb was the 
name which his father and mother gave him. 

Whenever anything in the house went wrong, Tom 
Thumb was said to be the cause, and he got the 
punishment. But he had more knowledge and quicker 
brains than his brothers. He kept his mouth shut, 
but his ears were open all the time. 

There came a very bad winter, when food was hard 
to get, and the man and woman were unable to keep 
their sons any longer. One night, when the two were 
seated in front of the fire, and their sons were all in 
bed, the Woodcutter sadly said : “ We have not 
1 From Storie8from France, Charles Perrault, pp 80-83. 
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Tom Thumb 

fortftom. Sei or getig 'Gin and 'il ; ond So '0o:t ov So 
•fjiutjor 'ki:ps mi: o'weik at 'nait. te'morou wi: wil 
lteik Sam 'fa:r into So 'wud ; ond Sen 'kAm o'wei 
hwen Sei or 'not 'lukig. Sei wil hav 'nou ai'dio hwitj 
di'rekjen to 'teik — end 'Sat wil bi: Si: 'end ov Sam.” 

“'hwot?” sed 'misiz 'wudkAtor. “'wil ju: bi: 'sou 
'kruel oz to 'let Som 'kAm to 'sAtJ an 'end ? ” hi: 'kept 
'seiig hau 'puer Sei wo:r, bot Ji: 'wud not 'giv he:r 
e'griimant to hiz so'dsestSon. $i: woz 'puor, bot \i : 
'woz Seor 'mASor. bet 'Sen Ji: geiv 'sad , 0o:t to So 
'fju:t$er, hwon Ji: wud 'si: he:r 'litl 'boiz getig 'nioror 
and 'nioror to 'de0 'evri 'auor ; and ot 'la:st [\ : sed Se. 
'wudkAtor woz 'rait, ond $i: went 'kraiig to 'bed. 

'evriSig Sei hod 'sed had 'kAm to Si 'iorz ov 'tom 
'0Am. 'hiorig Seor 'voisiz, hi: hod 'got aut ov 'bed ond 
'softli 'kAm to So 'faiorpleis and got 'Andor hiz 'fa:5arz 
'si:t. 'sou, wiS'aut havig bi:n 'si:n, hi Had 'nolid 3 ov 
hwot hiz 'fa:Sor ond 'mASor 'had! in 'maind. Se 'litl 
'boi went 'bak to 'bed ; bot hi: had 'nou 'mo:r 'sli:p Sat 
nait— hi woz 'torrnig 'ouvor in hiz 'maind ai'diaz for 
'kixpig him'self ond hiz 'brASarz 'seif from o 'kruol 'de0. 
'airli in So 'morrnig, hi 'went daun to Si: 'ed 3 ov o 
'rivor, and 'got hiz 'pokits 'ful ov 'smo:l 'hwait Utounz, 
ond 'Sen keim 'bak to So 'hans. in a 'Jo:rt 'taim, 'oil So 
'boiz 'went aut te'geSor wiS Seor 'fa:Sor and 'mASor; 
ond Jtom '0Am sed 'nA0ig to hiz fyrASorz abaut Si: 
i'vents £v So 'nait bi'fo:r. 
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Tom Thumb 

enough food for them. They are getting thin and 1 ill ; 
and the thought of the future keeps me awake at 
night. Tomorrow we will take them far into the 
wood ; and then come away when they are not 
looking. They will have no idea which direction to 
take — and that will be the end of them. ,> 

“ What ? ” said Mrs. Woodcutter. “ Will you be 
so cruel as to let them come to such an end ? ” He 
kept saying how poor they were, but she would not 
give her agreement to his suggestion. She was poor, 
but she was their mother. But then she gave sad 
thought to the future, when she would see her little 
boys getting nearer and nearer to death every hour ; 
and at last she said the Woodcutter was right, and she 
went crying to bed. 

Everything they had said had come to the ears of 
Tom Thumb. Hearing their voices, he had got out of 
bed and softly come to the fireplace and got under 
his father’s seat. Sd, without having been Seen, he 
had knowledge of what his father and mother had in 
mind. The little boy went back to bed ; but he had 
no more sleep that night — he was turning over in his 
mind ideas for keeping himself and his brothers safe 
from a cruel death. Early in the morning, he went 
down to the edge of a river, and got his pockets full 
of small white stones, and then came back to the 
house. In a short time, all the boys went out together 
with their father and mother ; and Tom Thumb said 
nothing to his brothers about the events of tlfe night 
before. 
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Tom Thumb 

<$ei went a Hoi] Iwei intui a •veri '0ik *wud, *sou *0ik 
Cat Cei war Ankibl ta 'si: far tmozr Cen ken Ijairdz. at 
•la:st Ca •wudkAtar ked : “ ai wil *get ta !wa:rk Ihiar ; 
•Cis khmz a *gud 'pleis. hwail lai am *kAtirj a Itrir 
daun, l ju: •boiz •gou and *get sam l drai ktiks far 
•faiarwud.” Ca kevn litl Iboiz *did az Cear ka:Car ked; 
and *hwen Cei had bi:n | wa:rkirj far kAtn kaim, Ca •man 
and •wuman went klouli and ^kwaiatli •from Cam. 
•hwen Ca •boiz wud •nou 'logger bi: ! eibl ta ki: Cam, Cei 
went •kwikli >bak ta Ca •haus. 

•a:ftar a kaim, Ca •boiz war Ikonjas Cat Cear •faiCar 
and •mACar war f gon ; and Ca kiks *brACarz geiv kaud 
•kraiz far •help, it waz •nou •ju:s : Cear Ikraiz war 
•weistid on Ci: An'hioriq kri:z. kom •©Am meid •nou 
attempt ta ! ki:p Cam •kwaiat ; bat hi: waz •sairtn Cei 
wud •oil •get ! bak •seifli. 'on Ca •wei •aut, hi: had 
•kept •dropiq hiz •stounz \ and sou •evri !ja:rd av Ca 
•roud ta Ca Ihaus waz lma:rkt. Ihwen hiz IbrACarz war 
•taiard av •kraiiq, hi: ked ta Cam : “ •hav •nou *fiar, 
auar ! fa:Car and WCar hav Igon •from as, bat •ai wil 
•teik ju: •bak ta Ca >haus. •kAm wiC •mi:.” 

Cei •went wiC him, and hi: kuk Cam ! bak. Ca •stounz 
•kept Cam on Ca U ait koud. •hwen Cei war *bak at Ca 
•haus, Cei •kept in •fiar autkaid Ca !do:r. Ihwot wud 
Cear *fa:Car and •mACar 'du: ta Cam 
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Tom Thumb 

They went a long way into a very thick wood, so 
thick that they were unable to see for more than ten 
yards. At last the Woodcutter said : “ I will get to 
work here ; this seems a good place. While I am cut- 
ting a tree down, you boys go and get some dry sticks 
for firewood.” The seven little boys did as their father 
said ; and when they had been working for some time, 
the man and woman went slowly and quietly from 
them. When the boys would no longer be able to see 
them, they went quickly back to the house. 

After a time, the boys were conscious that their 
father and mother were gone ; and the six brothers 
gave loud cries for help. It was no use : their cries 
were wasted on the unhearing trees. Tom Thumb 
made no attempt to keep them quiet ; but he was 
certain they would all get back safely. On the way 
out he had kept dropping his stones ; and so every 
yard of the rgad to the house was marked. When his 
brothers were tired of crying, he said to them : “ Have 
no fear. Our father and mother have gone from us, 
but I will take you back to the house. Come with 

a 

me. 

They went with him, and he took them back. The 
stones kept them on the right road. When they were 
back at the house, they kept in fear outside the door. 
What would their father and mother do to them ? 
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•kru:sou givz •help to tfraidei 

in Sa hnAnG av dtaembor, in Ikruisouz •twentidGa^d 
•jiar on Si: lailand, hi: woz so^praizd ta si: a Ifaiar on 
Sa Isandz, and hiain *blak men •damsiq Iraund it. it 
waz Ikwait Iklior Sot Sei hod IkAm to Si: ^ailond in *tu: 
•bouts. ohiASor *gru:p, in , 0ri: •bouts, •keim to Si: USor 
said av •kruisouz •ailond, and *had a 'mill av Sa •men 
Sei had •put ta •deG. hiwen Sei had •gon hi: toeim 
a>kros a •nAmbor av •bounz, So •sainz av Sear dis^gAstiq 
•mi:l. 

•hwen •kruisou >so: Sei hod •gon, hi: Ikwikli put ! tu: 
•gAnz ouvar hiz •a:rm, *tu: •hand-gAnz ift hiz •trauzar 
band, and a •militari •bleid. •Sen/wiS , aut llos av •taim, 
hi: !went ta Sa ! sloup hweor hi: hod 'fa:rst •sun Sa ^outs 
av Sa 'blak men. Sear woz hiou *daut Sot Sor hod bi:n 
•Gri: USar •bouts at So •pleis, and hi: Iso: Sam h:l on So 
•si: ta^geSor. 

a ! gen hiz Ipiis av Imaind waz •gon, and hi: Iwent 
a^baut *o:l Sa •taim in •fiar Sot hi: •mait •kAm a^kros Som 
at a •taim hwen hi: waz not •redi far Sam. bat it waz 
•mo:r San •fiftim •mAnGs bifo:r •eni av%a 'blak men Ikeim 
ta Si: •afland a'gen. 
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CRUSOE GIVES HELP TO FRIDAY 1 


In the month of December, in Crusoe’s twenty-third 
year on the island, he was surprised to see a fire on the 
sands, and nine black men dancing round it. It was 
quite clear that they had come to the island in two 
boats. Another group, in three boats, came to the 
other side of Crusoe’s island, and had a meal of the 
men they had put to death. When they had gone he 
came across a number of bones, the signs of their 
disgusting meal. 

When Crusoe saw they had gone, he quickly put two 
guns over hi^ arm, two hand-guns in his trouser band, 
and a military bladq. Then, without loss of time, he 
went to the slope where he had first seen the boats of 
the black men. There was no doubt that there had 
been three other boats at the place, and he saw them 
all on the sea together. 

Again his peace of mind was gone, and he went about 
all the time in fear that he might come across them at 
a time when he was not ready for them. But it was 
more than fifteen months before any of the black men 
came to the island again. 

1 From Robinson Crusoe , Daniel Defoe (in Basio English), 
pp. 67-72. 
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Crusoe gives Help to Friday 

irf5a bnidl av •mei in 5a (par b:ftar, hwen 5a Jwe5ar 
waz ben bad, 5a baund av ( gAnz av a *Jip in brAbl 
•keim ta bru:souz •iarz. 

hi: bez in hiz Wei-buk : “ ai J got ta^geSar *oil 5a Wrai 
•wild hwitj waz biar, and Imeid a 'faiar wi5 it on 5e bop 
av 5a bloup. 5a •wud waz Wrai, and 5a •fleimz J went 
•hai, and feou 5a !wind waz ■veri btroq, it l went on 
•ba:rnii] beii •wel. hwen 5a briar waz bta:rtid, 5ear 
•keim ta mai 'iarz 5a baund av a*nA5ar IgAn, and bittar 
5at a hiAmbar av b5arz, b:l fram 5a beim dibekjan. 
ai bept mai baiar ba:rnii) b:l 0ru: 5a bait til 5a 
•mosrniq : and bwen it waz Weilait and 5i: bar had 
bikAm bliar, ai bo: bAm0iq at a •greit Wistans but ta 
•si:, bst av 5i: biland. 

“ ai had a ! luk at it •friikwantli b:l 5at Wei, and in 
a IJoirt baim bo: 5at it waz bot biu:vig, sou ai waz av 
5i: a*pinjan 5at it waz •probabli a l$ip at •jest, ai buk 
mai ! gAn in mai band, and ! went tywikli in 5a dibekjan 
av 6a bau0-b:st baid av 5i: biland, ta 5a btounz. bai 
5a baim ai •got 5ear, 5a ! we5ar waz *gud, and ta mai 
•greit regret ai bliarli bo: a ! damid 3 d *Jip hwitj had 
bi:n l fo:rst in 5a bait on ta 5a •masiz av btoun biar 5i: 
biland, hwitj war bept fram *vju: bai 5a •weivz. 

“ai waz bot bvar ba:itn if 5ear war bni *liviq linen 
on 5at *Sip o:r bot ; bat ai meid 5a bad disbAvari, bAm 
•deiz lleitar, av 5o bodi av a boi hwitj had bAm Ap on 
ta 5ajsandz at 5i: bnd av 5i: biland biarist 5a •Jip.” 

hwen*5a •waivz •got •les, and 5a bi: waz bwaiat, 
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Crusoe gives Help to Friday 

In the middle of May in the year after, wh£n the 
weather was very bad, the sound of guns from a ship 
in trouble came to Crusoe’s ears. 

He says in his day-book : “I got together all the 
dry wood which was near, and made a fire with it on 
the top of the slope. The wood was dry, and the 
flames went high, and though the wind was very 
strong, it went on burning very well. When the fire 
was started, there came to my ears the sound of an- 
other gun, and after that a number of others, all from 
the same direction. I kept my fire burning all through 
the night till the morning : and when it was daylight 
and the air had become clear, I saw something at a 
great distance out to sea, east of the island. 

“ I had a look at it frequently all that day, and in a 
short time saw that it was not moving, so I was of the 
opinion that it was probably a ship at rest. I took 
my gun in my hand, and went quickly in the direction 
of the south-east side of the island, to the stones. By 
the time I got up there, the weather was good, and to 
my great regret I clearly saw a damaged ship which 
had been forced in the night on to the masses of stone 
near the island, which were kept from view by the 
waves. 

“ I was not ever certain if there were any living 
men on that ship or not ; but I made the sad dis- 
covery, some days later, of the body of a boy which 
had come up on % to the sands at the end of the island 
nearest the ship.” 

When the waves got less, and the sea »was qhiet, 
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Crusoe gives Help to Friday 

•kru&ou •went •aut in hiz •bout and 'got ta 0a •damid 3 d 
•Sip, hwitj waz •fikst bitwnn •tu: Imasiz av •stoun. a 
•puar Wag, •oilmoust kied fram •niid av ! fu:d, keim 
•dsAmph) J aut av 0a !Jip into •kruisouz •bout ; bat feat 
•si:md ta bi: 0i: •ounli •livir] •Big on 0e •broukn ( Jip 
•kruisou put 0a Wag and •tui 'tjests fram 0a •Jip, ta , ge0ar 
wi0 a •paudor-hoirn, sam •faiar-kiiarnz, and sam •ketlz, 
inta hiz Ibout. hi: ( gat •bak ta hiz Wland at •sAn-daun, 
•taiard wi0 hiz •ha:rd •wairk. 

0a J t Jests war •ful av •Joirts, 'pakit linin, and bek 
kloGs. 0a •baksiz in 0a •greit •tjests *had in 0am *bagz 
av •mAni and •masiz av ■gould. abaut feiiz •kruisou 
•sez : 

“ it iz •tru: 0at ai had •moir 'uiAni 0an ai •had bitfoir, 
bat ai waz •noil Ibetar bf. ai had •nou •mair •ju:s far 
it 0an 0i: hudjanz av •paru: had bi'foir 0a •spanjardz 
went 0ear.” 

abaut a *jior and a 'ha:f •went *bai, and feen, ( wAn 
•moirniq, •kruisou waz saHpraizd to» si: *faiv Ibouts •kAm 
ta 0i: Wland to , ge0ar. 0a 5 blak men 'keim on •land — 
0ar war abaut 'Qairti av 0am — and in a •Joirt •taim war 
•dainsiq raund a Ifaior hwitj 0ei had •meid. feen, Itu: 
An^hapi •men war •puld aut frain 0a Ibouts, and *WAn 
av 0am waz •kwikli •put ta kleG wi0 a •weitid •stik. 

0a •sekand Igot a'wei az •kwikli az •posibl in 0a 
di^rekjan av •kruisouz *liaus, wi0 •Gri: •men •aiftar him. 
hi: •got ©•kros 0i: •inlet ; bat ounli •tu: av 0i: J A0ar men 
•went inta 0a Iwoitar •aiftar him, bikoz it •siimd 0at 0a 
•0a:r<f w3z toot a •swimar. 
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Crusoe gives Help to Friday 

Crusoe went out in his boat and got to the damaged 
ship, which was fixed between two masses of stone. 
A poor dog, almost dead from need of food, came 
jumping out of the ship into Crusoe’s boat ; but that 
seemed to be the only living thing on the broken ship. 
Crusoe put the dog and two chests from the ship, 
together with a powder-horn, some fire-irons, and 
some kettles, into his boat. He got back to his 
island at sun-down, tired with his hard work. 

The chests were full of shirts, pocket linen, and 
neck cloths. The boxes in the great chests had in 
them bags of money and masses of gold. About 
these Crusoe says : 

“ It is true that I had more money than I had 
before, but I was no better ofi. I had no more use 
for it than the Indians of Peru had before the Spaniards 
went there.” 

About a ;^ear and a half went by, and then, one 
morning, Crusoe was surprised to see five boats come 
to the island together. The black men came on land — 
there were about thirty of them — and in a short time 
were dancing round a fire which they had made. 
Then, two unhappy men were pulled out from the 
boats, and one of them was quickly put to death with 
a weighted stick. 

The second got away as quickly as possible in the 
direction of Crusoe’s house, with three men after him. 
He got across the inlet ; but only two of the other 
men went into the water after him, because it*seemed 
that the third was not a swimmer. 
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Crusoe gives Help to Friday 

•kruisou •nau •keim inta 'vju:. hi: Wid a •sain ta 
?Sa •man hu: waz 'rAniij a'wei ta 'kAin ta him, and •slouli 
•went in So di'rekjan av Si: taSar 'tu: linen. 

•kruisou Iso: Sat it wad bi: •best hiat ta 'let of hiz 
•gAn, bikoz Sa 'noiz mait meik •oil Si: taSarz 'kAin •raund 
him. sou hi: went •kwikli ta Sa •fairst av Sa Itu: 'men, 
and geiv him a •haird 'blou wiS Sa •hand-pairt av hiz 
•gAn and •sent him ta Si: •a:r0. it waz •not •kliar ta Si: 
•ASar •hwot had ! teikn 'pleis ; bat hi: *so: Sat hi: waz 
in •deindjar, and waz a'baut ta 'send an tarou 1 at 
•kruisou, hwen >kru:sou *let of hiz 'gAn at him. Sa 
•puar 'man hu: had bi:n •rAniq a ! wei, •slouli Ikeim 
nior 'kruisou, went 'daun on hiz •niiz, and 'geiv Si: 
•a:r0 at hiz •flit a •kis. Sen hi: 'put hiz •hed on Si: •a:!©, 
and at Sa 'seim •taim put •kruisouz *fut on it. 

•hwen Sa •man hu: had bi:n meid An'konjaa bai Sa 
•blou fram >kru:souz *gAn meid a •mu:v, 'kruisouz 'nju: 
•frend meid •sainz ta him ta >let him •h»v hiz •bleid. 
Sen hi: went •kwikli ta Sa •man, and 'tuk his •hed of. 
hwen •kruisou had put Sa •tu: 'ded •men in Sa Isand, hi: 
•tuk him ta Sa 'holou, hwear hi: Igeiv him •fuid, and 
•meid him 'hav sam 'sli:p. 

“ ta:ftar hi: had bi:n •sliipii] a •litl •moir San 'ha:f an 
•auar,” sez •kruisou, “hi: •keim a'weik, and •keim taut 
ta mi:, bikoz ai had bi:n •milkii^ mai 'gouts in Sa 'fi:ld 
niar 'bai. 

“•hwen hi: tao: mi:, hi: keim 'rAnir^ ta mi:, and a'gen 
wentJdaun on Si: tair©, and meid 'kliar bai tavri taoirt 

1 pointid, feSerd stik. 
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Crusoe gives Help to Friday 

Crusoe now came into view. He made a sign to the 
man who was running away to come to him, and 
slowly went in the direction of the other two men. 

Crusoe saw that it would be best not to let off his 
gun, because the noise might make all the others 
come round him. So he went quickly to the first of 
the two men, and gave him a hard blow with the 
hand-part of his gun and sent him to the earth. It 
was not clear to the other what had taken place ; but 
he saw that he was in danger, and was about to send 
an arrow 1 at Crusoe, when Crusoe let off his gun at 
him. The poor man who had been running away, 
slowly came near Crusoe, went down on his knees, and 
gave the earth at his feet a kiss. Then he put his 
head on the earth, and at the same time put Crusoe’s 
foot on it. 

When the man who had been made unconscious by 
the blow from Crusoe’s gun made a move, Crusoe’s 
new friend made signs to him to let him have his blade. 
Then he went quickly to the man, and took his head 
off. When Crusoe had put the two dead men in the 
sand, he took him to the hollow, where he gave him 
food, and made him have some sleep. 

“ After he had been sleeping a little more than half 
an hour,” says Crusoe, “ he came awake, and came 
out to me, because I had been milking my goats in the 
field near by. 

“ When he saw me, he came running to me, and 
again went down on the earth, and made dear by 
1 Pointed, feathered stick. 
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Crusoe gives Help to Friday 

3 v •sain •hau •plkzd hi: woz ta hav bi:n Qvept fram We9, 
and hau •redi hi: >woz ta 'bi: mai 'frend. 

“ at 'la:st hi: •put hiz 'hed 'flat on Si: 'a:r9, 'mar mai 
•fut, and put mai USar •fut on hiz 'hed, az hi: had 'dAn 
bi'fo:r. 'a:ftar 'Sis hi: meid •sainz av 'greit ri'spekt, ta 
•let mi: *sir Sat hi: wad bi: 'hapi ta bi'kAm mai 'sa:rvant 
far Sa 'rest av hiz ig'zistans. 

“in a •Joirt 'taim, ai 'sed sam 'wairdz ta him, and 
•meid a 'sta:rt at 'thtjiq him mai 'larjgwidg. 'fa:rst 
ai 'meld it 'kliar ta him Sat hiz 'neim wad bi: •fraidei, 
hwitj waz Sa Wei ai 'kept him fram l de9, and ai 'geiv 
him 'Sis 'neim in •memari av Sa fakt.” 

•hwen hi: 'went ta Sa 'pleis hweor Sa 'blak men had 
•kAm on •land, 'kruisou 'so: a 'greit 'nAmbar av •menz 
•bounz, and foil Sa 'sainz av Sa dis'gAstiq 'mi:l Sei had 
■teikn 'aiftar haviq got Sa 'best av 'saui 'fait. 'kru:sou 
put 'sand ouvar Sa 'bounz and USor 'sainz av Sa •mill, 
and •Sen went 'bak ta hiz 'haus wiS 'fraidei. 
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Crusoe gives Help to Friday 

every sort of sign how pleased he was to have been 
kept from death, and how ready he was to be my 
friend. 

“ At last he put his head flat on the earth, near my 
foot, and put my other foot on his head, as he had 
done before. After this he made signs of great 
respect, to let me see that he would be happy to 
become my servant for the rest of his existence. 

“ In a short time, I said some words to him, and 
made a start at teaching him my language. First I 
made it clear to him that his name would be Friday, 
which was the day I kept him from death, and I gave 
him this name in memory of the fact.” 

When he went to the place where the black men had 
come on land, Crusoe saw a great number of men’s 
bones, and all the signs of the disgusting meal they 
had taken after having got the best of some fight. 
Crusoe put sand over the bones and other signs of the 
meal, and then went back to his house with Friday. 


( 4842 ) 
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•djeriz bju: •jiar 

•krismas and 5a *nju: l jiar a:r *veri Hiapi Itaimz far 
•sAm pairsnz ; bat for Wraivarz and klraivarz •horrsiz 
Sei ar •nou Uest taim, Sou Sei •mei bi: a •gould main. 
Car ar IsAtJ a •nAmbar av •miitiqz, •dainsiz, and •pleisiz 
av aUijuizmant •oupn, Sat Sa •wairk iz hiaird and 
•friikwantli *leit. •sAmtaimz !draivar and •hairs or 
•kept •weitig far Uuarz in Sa •rein o:r •snou, •stif wiS 
•kould, •hwail Sa •hapi •pairsnz in'doirz ar •dainsig ta Sa 
•mjuizik. ai hav >dauts if Sa •bjuitiful •wimin •evar giv 
a l0o:t ta Sa •taiard ^draivar •weitiq on hiz •siit, and hiz 
•kwaiat •animal >kept f Sear wiS ! aut •muiviq, til hi: haz 
•nou •fi:liq in hiz hegz. 

•ai had bau •moust av Sa Uait wairk, bikoz ai waz 
•kwait Ijuist ta J not •muivii], and Ulgeri had knarr •fiar av 
Si: USar •hairs getiq a •kould. wii had a •greit a*maunt 
av keit •wairk in Sa •krismas J wiik, and •dgeriz *kof waz 
•bad ; bat hau'evar keit wii wair, •poli J kept Up far him, 
and ( keim laut ta him wiS Sa kait, lukiq Isiarias and 
•trAbld. 

on Sa ! nait av Sa Uju: •jiar, wi: had ta teik ! tu: •men 
tu a •haus in WAn av Sa •west Und •skwearz. wi: Iput 
San Waun at foam, and war Uirdard ta •kAm a^gen at 
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JERRY’S NEW YEAR 1 


Christmas and the New Year are very happy times 
for some persons ; but for drivers and drivers’ horses 
they are no rest time, though they may be a gold 
mine. There are such a number of meetings, dances, 
and places of amusement open, that the work is hard 
and frequently late. Sometimes driver and horse are 
kept waiting for hours in the rain or snow, stiff with 
cold, while the happy persons indoors are dancing to 
the music. I have doubts if the beautiful women 
ever give a thought to the tired driver waiting on his 
seat, and his quiet animal kept there without moving 
till he has no feeling in his legs. 

I had now most of the night work, because I was 
quite used to not moving, and Jerry had more fear of 
the other horse getting a cold. We had a great 
amount of late work in the Christmas week, and 
Jerry’s cough was bad ; but however late we were, 
Polly kept up for him, and came out to him with the 
light, looking serious and troubled. 

On the night of the New Year, we had to take two 
men to a house in one of the West End squares. We 
put them down at nine, and were ordered ttf ccftne 
1 From Black Beauty , Anna Sewell (in Basic English), pp. 73-7 f. 
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Jerry’s New Year 

iHevn. “•bAt,” sed *wAn av Sam, “Sar iz ta bi: •kaird- 
pleiii], sou ju: •mei bi: >kept *weitiq l WAn o:r kxxz •minits, 
bat Idount bi: •leit.” 

•hwail Sa *klok waz baundiq i ! levn, wi: •keim Ap ta 
Sa •don*. *d 3 eri waz bot 'evar •leit. Sa •kwo^tar-buarz 
war baundid — >wAn, bu:, l0ri:, and teen bwelv — bat Sa 
•do:r waz btil •jAt. 

Sa •wind had kAm *fa:rst from •Sis, tean fram J Sat 
dibekjon, wiS •foilz av bein in Sa 'dei, bat *nau Sar waz 
•$a:rp •draivig •snou and ! rein, •hwitj •si:md ta kAm b:l 
Sa wei baund ; it waz •veri *kould, and Sar waz •nou 
•kAvar. ^ari got bf hiz *si:t and •keim and put *WAn 
av hiz •kloBs a 'litl •moir •ouvar mai bek; Sen hi: Ituk 
a •step o:r •tu: Up and •daun, •stampiq hiz •fi:t ; Sen hi: 
meid a •stairt ta 'giv himself •blouz wiS hiz b:rmz, bat 
•Sat meid hiz *kof kAm on ; sou hi: got Sa •fo:r-*hwi:lar 
•do:r teupan and tuk a •si:t on Sa ■Ho:r wiS hiz •fi:t on 
Sa •futwei, sou Sat hi: •had sam >kAvar. c Igtil Inou WAn 
•keim. at *ha:f pa:st •twelv, hi: •geiv Sa •bel a *pul and 
'sed ta Sa •sa:rvant *wud hi: bi: 'ni:did Sat •nait. 

“ teu, ■jes, ju:l bi: 'ni:did oil rait,” sed Sa ban, 
“•dount •gou, it iz bdmoust teuvar,” and a J gen •dseri 
tuk a bi:t, bat hiz 'vois waz •sou bAf it waz ‘haml ta 
•meik 'aut •hwot hi: bed. 

at a •kwon-tar •pa:st •wAn Sa •tu: •men keim but ; Sei 
•got inta Sa •fo:r- l hwi:lar wiSbut a •wan’d, and bed 
hwear b^eri waz ta •gou ; teat waz Igdmoust bu: •mailz. 
mai Qegz war bou >kould Sat Sar waz >nou •fidig in Sam, 
enci ai had •fiar Sat ai *mait •meik a bods btep. Ihwen 
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Jerry’s New Year 

again at eleven. “ But,” said one of them, “ theife is 
to be card-playing, so you may be kept waiting one or 
two minutes, but don’t be late.” 

While the clock was sounding eleven, we came up 
to the door. Jerry was not ever late. The quarter- 
hours were sounded — one, two, three, and then twelve 
— but the door was still shut. 

The wind had come first from this, then from that 
direction, with falls of rain in the day, but now there 
was sharp driving snow and rain, which seemed to 
come all the way round ; it was very cold, and there 
was no cover. Jerry got off his seat and came and 
put one of my cloths a little more over my neck ; then 
he took a step or two up and down, stamping his feet ; 
then he made a start to give himself blows with his 
arms, but that made his cough come on ; so he got the 
four-wheeler door open and took a seat on the floor 
with his feet oifcthe footway, so that he had some cover. 
Still no one came. At half-past twelve, he gave the 
bell a pull and said to the servant would he be needed 
that night. 

“ Oh, yes, you’ll be needed all right,” said the man, 
“ don’t go, it is almost over,” and again Jerry took a 
seat, but his voice was so rough it was hard to make 
out what he said. 

At a quarter past one the two men came out ; they 
got into the four-wheeler without a word, and said 
where Jerry was to go ; that was almost two miles. 
My legs were so cold that there was no feeling in them, 
and I had fear that I might make a false step. Whef* 
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Jerry’s New Year 

SaVien got 'aut, Sei *did not 'sei Sei had 'eni ri'grets 
abaut 'kirpig as 'weitig far •sou •I013, bat war 'aggri at 
Sa 'prais ; bat Mseri did not ! evar 'teik •moir Son waz 
•rait, sou hi: did not evar teik ! les, and Sei 'had ta maik 
•peimant far •tu: !auerz and a 'kworrtar av 'weitig ; bat 
it waz 'ha:rd-'got 'mAni ta •dgeri. 

at 'la:st wi: got 'bak ; hiz •vois had bilmoust •gon, 
and hiz •kof waz 'Jokig. 'poli did •not put •eni 'kwestSanz, 
bat 'got Sa 'dorr *oupn, 'givig him a •lait. 

“ Imeint ai 'du: SAmGig 1 ” $i: 'sed. 

“•jes, 'get 'dgak tamGig 'wo:rm, and Sen •giv mi: 
sam •boilig ! mi:l 'mikst wiS •milk.” 

•Sis waz •sed in a 'rAf, l lou l vois : it waz 'ha:rd far 
him ta 'get hiz •bre0, bat hi: >geiv mi: a tab Maun az 
hi: 'djenarali did, and •i:vn •went Ap inta Sa ! ru:f far 
sam 'mo:r •bedig. •poli •got mi: a •won-m 'mi:l hwitj 
•meid mi: 'hapi, and *Sen Sa 'do:r waz ■lokt. 

it waz •leit Sa 'marring •arftar bi'forr Jeni WAn 'keim, 
and •San it waz 'ounli 'hari. hi: taeid as 'kli:n and 
•gei v as auar 'fu:d, and 'tuk Sa 'weist 'aut av Sa 'boksiz ; 
Sen hi: 'put Sa 'bedig 'bak agen az if it waz tandei. 
hi: waz 'veri' 'kwaiat, 'not 'hwislig, and Sar waz 'nou 
•sog on hiz 'lips, 'leitar in Sa 'dei hi: 'keim a'gen, and 
•geiv as auar 'fu:d and 'wortar: 'Sis taim 'doli 'keim UviS 
him ; Si: waz 'kraiig, and it waz 'kliar fram hwat Sei 
•sed Sat ^eri waz 'siariasli 'il, and Sa 'medikl 'man 'sad 
it waz 'veri 'bad. sou 'tu: 'deiz went 'bai, and Sar waz 
•greit 'trAbl inMon’z. wi: 'ounli 'sof 'hari, and 'sAmtaimz 
•p'oli. ' it waz 'mai ai'dia $i: 'keim far tampani, bikoz 
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Jerry's New Year 

the men got out, they did not say they had any regrets 
about keeping us waiting for so long, but were angry 
at the price ; but Jerry never took more than was 
right, so he never took less, and they had to make 
payment for the two hours and a quarter of waiting ; 
but it was hard-got money to Jerry. 

At last we got back ; his voice had almost gone, and 
his cough was shocking. Polly did not put any ques- 
tions, but got the door open, giving him a light. 

“ Mayn’t I do something ? ” she said. 

“ Yes, get Jack something warm, and then give me 
some boiling meal mixed with milk.” 

This was said in a rough, low voice : it was hard for 
him to get his breath, but he gave me a rub down as 
he generally did, and even went up into the roof for 
some more bedding. Polly got me a warm meal 
which made me happy, and then the door was 
locked. 

It was late the morning after before any one came, 
and then it was only Harry. He made us clean and 
gave us our food, and took the waste out of the boxes ; 
then he put the bedding back again as if it was Sunday. 
He was very quiet, not whistling, and there was no 
song on his lips. Later in the day he came again, and 
gave us our food and water : this time Dolly came with 
him ; she was crying, and it was clear from what they 
said that Jerry was seriously ill, and the medical man 
said it was very bid. So two days went by, and there 
was great trouble indoors. We only saw Harry, tod 
sometimes Polly. It was my idea she camejfor co 1 ©- 
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Jerry's New Year 

•poh woz Iteikig ^keor ev ^erf b:l So •taim, and hi: 
•had to bi: *kept •veri •kwaiot. 

on So *0o:rd klei, hwail !hari woz in So *hoirs-bildir| , 
Sor woz o •soft Iblou on So •don*, ond o •frend ov •dgeriz 
•keim hn. 

“ ai Uvudnt •gou to So 'haus, mai boi,” hi: Ued, “ bat 
ai ! had a di^aior for •njuiz ov juor •faiSor.” 

“ hi: iz •veri •bad,” sed hari. 

“ if Sorz •eni •rinl Sot ■gud 'men get •ouvar •Siiz •Giqz, 
ai am •so:rtn J hi: •wil, mai boi,” hi: •sed; “hi:z So 
•best •man ai hov •evor 'kAm okros. ail •kAm in •oirli 
to^morou.” 

•o:rli So •moirnii] •aiftor hi: woz •Seor. 

“ Wots So •njuiz ? ” sed hi:. 

“ •faiSor iz •betor,” sed hari. “ •mASor haz •houps Sot 
hi: Kvil get iouvor it.” 

•bai di'gri:z •dgeri got 'betor, bot Se •medikl man sed 
•hi: woz hot •evor to gou *bak to •draiyig ogen if hi: 
had o di'zaiar to bi: on •ould •man. 
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Jerry’s New Year 

pany, because Polly was taking care of Jerry all the 
time, and he had to be kept very quiet. 

On the third day, while Harry was in the horse- 
building, there was a soft blow on the door, and a 
friend of Jerry’s came in. 

“ I wouldn’t go to the house, my boy,” he said, “ but 
I had a desire for news of your father.” 

“ He is very bad,” said Harry. 

“ If there’s any rule that good men get over these 
things, I am certain he will, my boy,” he said ; “ he’s 
the best man I have ever come across. I’ll come in 
early tomorrow.” 

Early the morning after he was there. 

“ What’s the news ? ” said he. 

“ Father is better,” said Harry. “ Mother has 
hopes that he will get over it.” 

By degrees Jerry got better, but the medical man 
said he was never to go back to driving again if he 
had a desire to be an old man. 
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•florizel and 'pa:rdita 

po'liksankz, Sa *kiq av bou*hi:mia, had an k)unli 'sAn, 
hu:z 'neim waz •fiorizel. 'hwen 'Sis 'jAg •prins waz 'aut 
•wAn 'dei far 'spo:rt niar Sa •haus av Sa l Si:p-ki:par, hi: 
•so: hiz 'do:tar ; and hi: waz •sou •pliizd wiS Sa ’bjuitiful, 
•kwaiat, and 'kwim-laik bi'heivjar av •pairdita Sat hi: 
bi^keim in •Iav wiS ha:r Utreit a'wei. fram 'Sis taim 
•fo:rward, Andar Se •neim av •dorikli:z, and •drest in Sa 
•klouSig av a •praivit •pa^sn, hi: keim •veri •fri:kwantli 
ta Si: •ould •manz •haus. 

po'liksoni:z waz •trAbld bai Sa 'fakt Sat •florizel waz 
•fri:kwantli a ! wei ; and •o:rdarii] sam •men t a •knp JwotJ 
on hiz •sAn, hi: meid Sa dis ! kAvari av hiz •Iav far Sa 
•Ji:p-ki:parz •bjiutiful •do:tar. 

po*liksani:z Sen 'sent far ka^milou — Sa 'gud ka'milou 
hu: had •kept him fram Sa 'de0 di'zaind far him bai 
litanti:z — and •meid him a ri'kwest ta •gou wiS him ta 
Sa •haus av Si: •ould •man, Sa •fa:Sar, az it 'si:md ta 'him, 
av 'pa:rdita. 

po'liksani:z and ka'milou, 'drest laik 'praivit 'pa:rsnz, 
•got ta Si: 'ould •manz 'haus *hwail Sei war 'haviq Sa 
•greij 'mi:l av Sa 'wul-kAtiq 'taim ; and Sou 'nou WAn 
had 'si:n Sam bi'fo:r, 'at Sa 'wul-kAtiq 'evri ! man hu: 
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FLOKIZEL AND PERDITA 1 

Polixenes, the King of Bohemia, had an only son, 
whose name was Florizel. When this young Prince 
was out one day for sport near the house of the sheep- 
keeper, he saw Ins daughter ; and he was so pleased 
with the beautiful, quiet, and queen-like behaviour of 
Perdita that he became in love with her straight away. 
From this time forward, under the name of Doricles, 
and dressed in the clothing of a private person, he 
came very frequently to the old man’s house. 

Polixenes was troubled by the fact that Florizel was 
frequently away ; and ordering some men to keep 
watch on Ins son, he made the discovery of his love 
for the sheep-keeper’s beautiful daughter. 

Polixenes then sent for Camillo — the good Camillo 
who had kept him from the death designed for him by 
Leontes — and made him a request to go with him to 
the house of the old man, the father, as it seemed to 
him, of Perdita. 

Polixenes and Camillo, dressed like private persons, 
got to the old man’s house while they were having the 
great meal of the wool-cutting time ; and though no 
one had seen them before, at the wool-cutting every 
1 From Lamb' a Stories from Shakespeare , pp. 96-100. 
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•kAmL is •givn a •pleis, sou Sei war ri^kwestid ta •kAm 
•in, and •teik •pairt in Sa •dgenaral a l mju:zmant. 

•o:l waz •plegar and a^mjuizmant. •teiblz war IkAvard 
and Sei war •meikiq f redi far Sa Igreit •mill, sam •jAg 
•men and Igairlz war •da:nsiq on 5a •grais bflfoir Sa 
•haus, hwail USarz av So jAq men war getiq •silk 
•bandz, IgUvz, and •sAtJ •Giijz fram a •fcreidar hu: •keim 
•raund ta Sa Woir. 

hwail l o:l J Sis waz •gouirj •on, •florizel and Ipairdita 
war •siitid •kwaiatli bai SamUelvz, and si:md •moir 
•pliizd wiS ! WAn anASorz •toik San wiS Si: afldia av 
•teikiq •pairt in Sa •spoirts and •fuilij a*mju:zmants av 
•Souz ^raund Sam. 

Sa •kiq had •meid himself •sou ! difarant Sat it waz 
•not •posibl far hiz •saii ta •si: hu: hi: ! woz ; sou hi: 
•went ! niar far Sa •pairpas av ouvar'hiariij Sear •toik. 
pofliksaniiz waz J mAtJ sar^praizd bai Sa •simpl and 
•kwaiat •wei in hwitj •pairdita waz •toikiq w£S hiz •sAn. 
hi: •sed ta ka'milou, “ •Sis iz Sa moust Ibjuitiful •gairl 
ai hav •evar *si:n in •sAtJ a •pleis az Ws; •evriGig Ji: 
Waz o:r •sez •siimz laik •sAmQiq 'greitar San har'self, 
•kwait taut av •pleis hiar.” 

ka^milou meid tainsar, “•truili Ji: iz Sa veri •kwiin 
av •kAntri •goirlz.” 

“ •pliiz, mai !gud •frend,” sed Sa •kiq ta Si: ould •Jiip- 
kiipar, U, hu: iz Sat •gud-Hukig jai] •man •toikiq wiS 
juor Woitar ? ” “ hi: iz neimd •dorikliiz,” sed Sa •Jiip- 

kiipar. “hi: sez hi: iz in Hav wiS ifiai J do:tar; and 
•truili# ai pm Antaibl ta sei •hwitj av Sam iz •moust in 
•1 a v. if Ha n •dorikliiz iz •eibl ta ( get ha:r, Si: wil •giv 
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man who comes is given a place, so they were requested 
to come in, and take part in the general amusement. 

All was pleasure and amusement. Tables were 
covered and they were making ready for the great 
meal. Some young men and girls were dancing on 
the grass before the house, while others of the young 
men were getting silk bands, gloves, and such things 
from a trader who came round to the door. 

While all this was going on, Florizel and Perdita 
were seated quietly by themselves, and seemed more 
pleased with one another’s talk than with the idea of 
taking part in the sports and foolish amusements of 
those round them. 

The King had made himself so different that it was 
not possible for his son to see who he was ; so he went 
near for the purpose of overhearing their talk. Polix- 
enes was much surprised by the simple and quiet way 
in which Perdita was talking with his son. He said 
to Camillo, “ This is the most beautiful girl I have 
ever seen in such a place as this ; everything she does 
or says seems like something greater than herself, 
quite out of place here.” 

Camillo made answer, “ Truly she is the very Queen 
of country girls.” 

“ Please, my good friend,” said the King to the old 
sheep-keeper, “ who is that good-looking young man 
talking with ypur daughter ? ” “ He is named 
Doricles,” said the sheep-keeper. “ He says he is in 
love with my daughter ; and truly I am unable to say 
which of them is most in love. If young Doricleasa 
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him hwofc hi: haz •litl aiWia ov,” •haviq in *maind 8e 
•rest av l pa:rditaz 'dgualz; •hwitj, U:ftar hi: h9d got 
J $i:p in ildstjeinds f9r •sahi 9v Sam, hi: h9d 'kept wiS 
•kear to ! giv ho:r hwen Ji: got •marid. 

po*liksani:z >Sen 'sed ta hiz •sAn, 44 •jAi] J man ! juar 
•ha:rt si:mz *ful av •sAinGii] hwitj *teiks juar *maind of 
8a •djenaral a , mju:zmant. hwen •ai waz •jAij, ai Imeid 
•mai l swi:tha:rt 'ofariqz; bat •ju: hov f let 8a •treidar 
•gou, and hav got hiAGig far ! juar lga:rl.” 

8a •jAi] •prins, hu: had •nou ai'dia 8at hi: waz *toikiij 
ta 8a *kiq hiz J fa:8ar, meid 'a:nsar, “'ould 'sa:r, Ji : iz 
•not •intristid in •sAtJ •pleiGiijz; 8i: •ofariqz hwitj ar 
•valju:d bai •pairdita ar 'lokt Up in mai 'ha:rt.” 8en 
•tairniq to •pairdita, hi: 'sed ta ha:r, 44 Uu, •pan-dita, •let 
mi: •giv mai Andar'teikiq bi'fo:r ! Sis •ould •man, •hu:, 
it •si:mz, waz at UvAn •taim a •lAvor ; 'let •him •giv har 
tu: auar a^grnmant.” •florizel •Sen •meid 5 ; : •ould •man 
a ri'kwest ta 'teik 'nout av 8i: Andar'teikiij hi: 'nau 
•meid ta get •marid ta !pa:rdita, Ueiig ta po l liksani:z, 
44 l pli:z •giv har tu: auar a l gri:mant.” 

“ai wil giv *iar to 'Sis, Sat juar a'grhment iz •broukn, 
•jAq •sa:r,” sed Sa •kiq, 'nau meikiq 'kliar hu: hi: Iwoz. 
po'liksanhz 'Sen got 'aqgri wiS hiz 'sAn far 'giviq hiz 
•wa:rd ta get •marid ta Sis *puar •manz *do:tar, *to:kig 
av 'pa:rdita az 44 ^np-khparz 'beibi, •5i:p-hulc/ > and 
jinziq USar •bad 'neimz. hi: sed 'aqgrili 8at if War Ji: 
•let „hiz, •sAn *si: ha:r a*gen, hi: wud put *ha:r, and Si: 
•ould •Si:p-ki:par, ha:r •fa^r, tu: a •krual 'deG. 
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able to get her, she will give him what he has little 
idea of,” having in mind the rest of Perdita’s jewels ; 
which, after he had got sheep in exchange for some of 
them, he had kept with care to give her when she got 
married. 

Polixenes then said to his son, “ Young man ! 
Your heart seems full of something which takes your 
mind off the general amusement. When I was 
young, I made my sweetheart offerings ; but you have 
let the trader go, and have got nothing for your girl.” 

The young Prince, who had no idea that he was 
talking to the King his father, made answer, “ Old 
sir, she is not interested in such playthings ; the 
offerings which are valued by Perdita are locked up in 
my heart.” Then turning to Perdita, he said to her, 
“ Oh, Perdita, let me give my undertaking before this 
old man, who, it seems, was at one time a lover ; let 
him give ear»to our agreement.” Florizel then made 
the old man a request to take note of the undertaking 
he now made to get married to Perdita, saying to 
Polixenes, “ Please give ear to our agreement.” 

“ I will give ear to this, that your agreement is 
broken, young sir,” said the King, now making clear 
who he was. Polixenes then got angry with his son 
for giving his word to get married to this poor man's 
daughter, talking of Perdita as “ sheep-keeper's 
baby, sheep-hook^” and using other bad names. He 
said angrily that if ever she let his son see her again, 
he would put her, and the old sheep-keeper, ter 
father, to a cruel death. 
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5a •kiq ^Sen •went from Sam •aqgrili, birderiq ka*milou 
ta kAm •aiftar him wi5 prins •florizel. 

•hwen 5a •kiq waz •gon, •parrdita, hu:z •kwolitiz av 
•ba:r0 war ^Atjt bai pofliksani:z Uggri •worrdz, Ued, 
“ •Sou it iz 5i: *end far •oil av as, ai had •not •mAtJ l fiar ; 
and ai bilmoust 'sed ta him 5at 5a 'seim ^An hwitj givz 
•lait ouvar J hiz J greit 'haus, dAz 'not •kiip hiz •feis from 
•auar •puar wAn, bat iz 'iikwali •brait in 5a •tu: •pleisiz.” 
5en •sadli Ji: •sed, “ bat ! nau 5a t ai am a^weik, ai wil 
•teik 5e •pairt av a lkwi:n 'nou •mo:r. Igou •from mi:, 
sa:r ; *ai wil •gou ta mai •milkig and mai •kraiig.” 

5a •kaind ka^milou waz •muivd bai •pairditaz *gud 
and •swirt Wheivjar ; and •si:ii] 5at 5a •jAg •prins waz 
•sou *di:p in •Iav 5at hi: waz An'eibl ta giv Up hiz 
•swi:tha:rt at 5i: birdar av hiz 'fa:5ar, hi: Igot an ai*dia 
av a •wei ta giv •help ta 5a 'Uvarz, and at 5a •seim 
•taim ta giv i ! fekt tu: a diUain hi: had fy a flog *taim 
•had in •maind. 
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The King then went from them angrily, ordering 
Camillo to come after him with Prince Florizel. 

When the King was gone, Perdita, whose qualities 
of birth were touched by Polixenes’ angry words, 
said, “ Though it is the end for all of us, I had not 
much fear ; and I almost said to him that the same 
sun which gives light over his great house, does not 
keep his face from our poor one, but is equally bright 
in the two places.” Then sadly she said, “ But now 
that I am awake, I will take the part of a Queen no 
more. Go from me, sir ; I will go to my milking and 
my crying.” 

The kind Camillo was moved by Perdita’s good and 
sweet behaviour ; and seeing that the young Prince 
was so deep in love that he was unable to give up his 
sweetheart at the order of his father, he got an idea of 
a way to give help to the lovers, and at the same time 
to give effect to a design he had for a long time had in 
mind. 


( 4842 ) 
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•gAlivor •puts on •end tu o •worr 

•lilipAt iz •pairt ov o !greitor •stretj ov Hand, bot Si: 
•empaior ov blotAskju: iz on •ailond to So •noirG-Hist ov 
it, from •hwitj it iz •pairtid •ounli bai o •woitorwei •eit 
•hAndrid •jairdz Iwaid. Up to So •preznt ai hod *not 
•si:n it, ond on •hioriq Sot Sei wor •gouiq to •meik on 
•otak on os ai •kept o^wei from •Sat taid ov So Hand-edg, 
for •fior ov bi:iq •siin bai •sAm ov Sear •Jips, hwitj hod 
had •nou hijuiz ov mai •kAmii]. •poirsnz Hiviij in So 
•tu: •kAntriz hod bi:n *o:rdord to hav InAGiq to •du: wiS 
wAn onASer, •deG bi:iq So •pAniJmont for ISouz hu: •went 
o*genst Si: •o:rdor ; ond tuor toil] hod •gi /on on h:rdor 
kom^plhtli *stopip >0:1 •veslz biiii] teikn Hn o:r •aut. ai 
•geiv Se J kiq on o ! kaunt ov o dizain ai ^had for •getig 
intu auor Hiandz •oil ov blo'fAskjuiz •Jips, •hwitj, •sou So 
•men hu: wor tent to hav o Huk taund ted, wor ot test 
in Seor •hairbor, 'redi to •meik o ttairt wiS So toirst 
•gud Iwind. ai put •kwestjonz to So moust iktpiorionst 
•si:mon obaut •hau •diip So •wo:torwei •sepereitiq So tu: 
•kAntriz woz. havip •frhkwontli teikn So •megor ov 
it, Sei ted Sot in So •midi ot >hai lwo:tor it woz tevnti 
•gUmglAfa •diip, hwitj iz obaut tiks •fi:t in juoro^pion 
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GULLIVER PUTS AN END TO A WAR 1 


Lilliput is part of a greater stretch of land, but the 
empire of Blefuscu is an island to the north-east of it, 
from which it is parted only by a waterway 800 yards 
wide. Up to the present I had not seen it, and on 
hearing that they were going to make an attack on us I 
kept away from that side of the land-edge, for fear of 
being seen by some of their ships, which had had no 
news of my coming. Persons living in the two 
countries had been ordered to have nothing to do 
with one another, death being the punishment for 
those who weiit against the order ; and our King had 
given an order completely stopping all vessels being 
taken in or out. I gave the King an account of a 
design I had for getting into our hands all of Blefuscu’s 
ships, which, so the men we sent over to have a look 
round said, were at rest in their harbour, ready to 
make a start with the first good wind. I put ques- 
tions to the most experienced seamen about how deep 
the waterway separating the two countries was. 
Having frequently taken the measure of it, they said 
that in the middle at high water it was 70 glumgluffs 
deep, which is about 6 feet in European meayurihg, 
1 From Gulliver in Lilliput , Jonathan Swift, pp. 69-74* 
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•me^arii], and t5a •rest ay it 'fifti •gUmgUfs at •moust. 
ai l went in 5a di'rekjan av 5e boirG^iist Hand-eds 
•opazit bla'fAskju:. 'Sear ai got 'daun on 5a •sand at 5a 
•bak ay a •litl 'sloup, and •tuk aut mai •smo:l •vju:-gla:s, 
•teirniq it on 5a IJips at •rest, av hwitj abaut •fifti war 
•wo:rJips, and a •greit •nAmbar 'transport Jips. ai •Sen 
went •bak ta mai 'turns and 'geiv 'o:rdarz (hwitj ai had 
oi ! 0oriti ta du:) far a •greit a'maunt av •veri •stroq *ko:rd 
and •aiarn •stiks ta bi: 'got. So 'ko:rd waz abaut az 
•Gik az •stroq 'Gred, and Si: •aiarn •rodz abaut 5a •saiz ov 
a •wul-warrk ■niidl. ai got ■Gri: •koirdz •twistid ta'geSar 
ta meik it 'stroqgar, and did 5a •seim wiS Si: 'aiarn 
•stiks, •getiq Si: 'endz •bent intu a •huk. •hwen ai had 
got •fifti •huks •fikst ta So 'seim •iiAmber av 'ko:rdz, ai 
•went 'bak to 5a •no'r0-'i:st 'land-ed 3 , and •teikiq of mai 
•kout, •Juiz, and •stokiijz, 'went into 5a *si: in mai 'leSar 
Undar-kout, abaut 'ha:f an 'uuar bi'fo:r •hai 'wo:tar. ai 
•went Gru: 5a 'wo:tar az •kwikli az ai wa^'eibl, •swimig 
in 5a •midi far abaut 'Ga:rti 'ja:rdz til mai 'fi:t war 
•tAtJiq •sand, ai •got ta 5a 'Jips in 'les San •had an 
•auar. 5a •seilarz war in 'sAtS •fior hwen Sei •so: mi:, 
Sat Sei went •dsAmpiij Uut av Sear •Jips and •swimii] ta 
•land, hwear 5or war at •Inst •Gazrti 'Gauzand 'pa:rsnz. 
ai teen >tuk mai apa'reitas, and !putiq a •huk inta 5a 
•houl at 5a 'frAnt av tevri •Jip, ai got 'oil 5a 'ko:rdz 
•notid at Si: tendz. •hwail ai waz •du:ir) teis, teouz on 
•land sent of 'Gauzandz av 'pointid •stiks, a •nAmbar av 
hwitj •went 'into mai 'handz and •ieis. in a*dijan ta 
5e<**greit •pein, Sei •got in 5a •wei av mai 'wa:rk. mai 
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and the rest of it 50 glumgluffs at most. I went in 
the direction of the north-east land-edge, opposite 
Blefuscu. There I got down on the sand at the back 
of a little slope, and took out my small view-glass, 
turning it on the ships at rest, of which about fifty 
were warships, and a great number transport ships. I 
then went back to my house and gave orders (which 
I had authority to do) for a great amount of very 
strong cord and iron sticks to be got. The cord was 
about as thick as strong thread, and the iron rods 
about the size of a wool-work needle. I got three 
cords twisted together to make it stronger, and did 
the same with the iron sticks, getting the ends bent 
into a hook. When I had got 50 hooks fixed to the 
same number of cords, I went back to the north-east 
land-edge, and taking ofl my coat, shoes, and stock- 
ings, went into the sea in my leather under-coat, 
about half an*hour before high water. I went through 
the water as quickly as I was able, swimming in the 
middle for about 30 yards till my feet were touching 
sand. I got to the ships in less than half an hour. 
The sailors were in such fear when they saw me, that 
they went jumping out of their ships and swimming 
to land, where there were at least 30,000 persons. I 
then took my apparatus, and putting a hook into the 
hole at the front of every ship, I got all the cords 
knotted at the ends. While I was doing this, those on 
land sent off thousands of pointed sticks, a number of 
which went into my hands and face. In addition* to 
the great pain, they got in the way of my work. Mv 
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greiwst bar waz far mai biz, S a llos av •hwitj wud hav 
bi:n ba:rtn, if ai had bot •sAdnli Igot an bidia. ai 
had ■kept UviS mi:, ornAq bSar Ismail Inesasari I0iqz sam 
•aiglaisiz in a Ipraivit Ipokit, ■hwitj, az ai hav bed 
bi!fo:r, hod !not bi:n Isirn bai Sa big. ai talk Sam but 
and Igot Sam ■fikst az Itaitli az !posibl on mai !nouz, and 
•a:rmd laik *Sis, Wnt bn wiS mai Iwairk wiSbut Ifiar. 
Sou e InAmbor ov Ipointid btiks !keim ogenst Sa ■glarsiz, 
Si: *ounli i*fekt Sei •had waz ta !put Sam a *litl but av 
pa'zijan. ai had bau got b:l Sa buks in •pleis, and 
•teikig Sa bot in mai band, Igeiv a •pul. bat wiSbut 
ilfekt, bikoz b:l So ■Jips war bou btroijli bkst bai Sear 
brjkorz 1 Sat Sa bairdist *pa:rt av mai Andarbeikig 
had btil ta bi: •feist, ai llet Sa bo:rd *gou, and wiS 
Sa buks btil bkst ta Sa ■Jips, ai Igot Si: bqkar-koirdz 
•kAt, hwail abaut ! tu: bAiidrid Ipointid btiks war bent 
inta mai •feis and bandz. Sen ai buk Ap Sa botid 
•endz av Sa boirdz ta bwitj mai Ihuks war bkst, and 
wiS bou brAbl, tuk Ififti av Sa Igreitist Iwoirjips biftar 
mi:. 

Se blafAsbjuidianz, hu: had bot Sa Hiist aibia bwot 
ai waz •gouig ta Idu:, war at Ifairst ouvarbAm wiS 
sailpraiz. Sei had bi:n mi: get Sa boirdz bAt, and 
•had Si: aiklia Sat mai dibain waz bunli ta let Sa 
Jips gou Ifri: o:r bAm Ivaialantli algenst wAn anASar. 
bat bwen Sei bo: b:l Sa •Jips lmu:vig in b:rdar, and 
•mi: Ipuliq at Si: bnd, Sei geiv a l$a:rp brai av bAtJ 
•bitar Ipein az iz bilmoust imlposibl ta Igiv an ai ! dia 
ov/* bwen ai Igot but av Ideindger ai •meid a btop 
5 Jspejol ^iarn Ihuks 'let *daun bai ( Jips ta Ikiip Sam in pa'zijan. 
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greatest fear was for my eyes, the loss of which would 
have been certain, if I had not suddenly got an idea. 
I had kept with me, among other small necessary 
things, some eyeglasses in a private pocket, which, as 
I have said before, had not been seen by the King. I 
took them out and got them fixed as tightly as possible 
on my nose, and armed like this, went on with my 
work without fear. Though a number of pointed 
sticks came against the glasses, the only effect they 
had was to put them a little out of position. I had 
now got all the hooks in place, and taking the knot in 
my hand, gave a pull. But without effect, because 
all the ships were so strongly fixed by their anchors 1 
that the hardest part of my undertaking had still to be 
faced. I let the cord go, and with the hooks still 
fixed to the ships, I got the anchor-cords cut, while 
about two hundred pointed sticks were sent into my 
face and hanfls. Then I took up the knotted end of 
the cords to which my hooks were fixed, and with no 
trouble, took fifty of the greatest warships after me. 

The Blefuscudians, who had not the least idea what 
I was going to do, were at first overcome with surprise. 
They had seen me get the cords cut, and had the idea 
that my design was only to let the ships go free or 
come violently against one another. But when they 
saw all the ships moving in order, and me pulling 
at the end, they gave a sharp cry of such bitter pain 
as is almost impossible to give an idea of. When I 
got out of danger I made a stop to take out 

1 Special iron hooks let down by ships to keep them h. position. 
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ta 'teik 'aut Sa 'pointid ^stiks hwitj war in mai 'handz 
and Ifeis and ta 'put 'on 'sAm av So 'seim 'oil hwitj waz 
•givn te mi: hwen ai 'fairst 'keim (az ai hav 'sed 
bi'foxr). ai 'Sen 'tuk of mai 'glaisiz and 'aiftar 'weitiq 
abaut an 'auar til Sa 'woitar had gon 'daun a litl, ai 
•went '0ru: Sa 'midi wiS mai 'Sips, and got 'seifli ta Sa 
•hairbar av 'lilipAt. 

Sa 'ki i} and 'oil Sa 'gAvarnmant war at So 'si:z 'ed3 
•weitiq far Si: 'autkAm av Sis im'poirtant i'vent. Sei 
'so: Sa 'Sips 'muivig 'foirward in a 'greit 'ha:f-'mu:n, bat 
war Aii'eibl ta 'si: 'mi: bikoz ai waz Up ta mai 'tjest in 
•woitar. 'hwen ai 'got ta Sa 'midi av Sa 'woitarwei Sei 
war 'stil 'mo:r 'trAbld, bikoz ai waz Undar 'woitar Up 
ta mai 'nek. Sa 'kiq 'had Si: ai'dia Sat ai waz 'ded, and 
Sat Sa 'Jips war 'kAmiq ta 'meik an a'tak. bat hiz 'fiarz 
war 'kwikli 'put ta 'rest, bi'koz, Se 'woitar getiij 'les 
'diip wiS 'evri 'step ai 'tuk, in a 'Joirt 'taifci ai 'keim in 
•hiarii], and 'liftiq Up Sa 'end av Sa 'ko:rd ta hwitj Sa 
'Sips war 'fikst, ai 'sed in a 'laud 'vois, “ a 'log 'ru:l ta 
Sa 'moust 'hai 'kiq av 'lilipAt ! ” 'hwen ai 'keim ta 'land, 
Sis 'greit 'ruilar 'geiv mi: hiz 'woirmist a'pruivl, and 
•meid mi: a 'nairdak 'Sear and 'Sen, hwitj iz Sa 'haiist 
pa'zijan a'mAq Sam. 
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Gulliver puts an End to a War 

pointed sticks which were in my hands and face and 
to put on some of the same oil which was given to me 
when I first came (as I have said before). I then took 
off my glasses and after waiting about an hour till the 
water had gone down a little, I went through the middle 
with my ships, and got safely to the harbour of 
Lilliput. 

The King and all the government were at the sea’s 
edge waiting for the outcome of this important event. 
They saw the ships moving forward in a great half- 
moon, but were unable to see me because I was up to 
my chest in water. When I got to the middle of the 
waterway they were still more troubled, because I was 
under water up to my neck. The King had the idea 
that I was dead, and that the ships were coming to 
make an attack. But his fears were quickly put to 
rest, because, the water getting less deep with every 
step I took, # in a short time I came in hearing, and 
lifting up the end of the cord to which the ships were 
fixed, I said in a loud voice, “ A long rule to the Most 
High King of Lilliput ! ” When I came to land, this 
great Ruler gave me his warmest approval, and made 
me a nardac there and then, which is the highest 
position among them. 
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5a Ihwisl 


•hwen ai waz a •litl •boi av bevn, mai Ifrendz, on a 
•dei hwen ai had •nou bku:l-wa:rk ta ^du:, Igeiv mi: a 
•pokit ful av Ikoparz. ai went btreit tef tu: a bto:r 
hwear 5ei kept •pleiGiqz. ■bAt, bn 5a •wei, ai waz •mAtS 
•pli:zd bai 5a baund av a Ihwisl hwitj waz in 5a •handz 
av a ! nA5ar boi, and ai !geiv him b:l mai •mAni for it. 
ai teen Ikeim talk, and went •hwisliq b:l abaut 5a •haus, 
•mAtS •pliizd wi5 mai Ihwisl, bat brAblig *o:l 5a •famili. 
mai 'brA5arz, and bistarz, and ritaijanz, •hiariq av 5i: 
ikbt$eind 3 ai had meid, bed 5at ai hajl Igivn *fo:r 
•taimz az J mAtJ far it az its bru: •valju:. teis Iput mi: 
in Imaind av hwot •gud •Giqz ai Imait hav •got wi5 5a 
•rest av 5a ImAni, and 5ei meid bAtJ bpo:rt av mi: far 
•bi:iq sou •fudij, 5at ai bikeim bqgri and Anteapi. 5a 
•Goct av Ihwot ai had bUn geiv mi: >mo:r Ipein 5an 5a 
•hwisl geiv mi: •plesar. 

•leitar, hauevar, it waz av lju:s ta mi: ; bikoz it 
bikeim ifikst in mai •maind, sou 5at •frhkwantli, hwen 
ai Ihad a dibaiar ta get sAm Anbesasari •Gig, ai bed ta 
maifself : “Idount giv •mo:r 5an 5a Ivalju: av 5a •hwisl.” 
and sou ai taept mai ImAni. 
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THE WHISTLE 1 


When I was a little boy of seven, my friends, on a 
day when I had no school-work to do, gave me a pocket 
full of coppers. I went straight off to a store where 
they kept playthings. But, on the way, I was much 
pleased by the sound of a whistle which was in the 
hands of another boy, and I gave him all my money 
for it. I then came back, and went whistling all about 
the house, much pleased with my whistle, but troub- 
ling all the family. My brothers, and sisters, and 
relations, hearing of the exchange I had made, said 
that I had given four times as much for it as its true 
value. This put me in mind of what good things I might 
have got with the rest of the money, and they made 
such sport of me for being so foolish, that I became 
angry and unhappy. The thought of what I had done 
gave me more pain than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

Later, however, it was of use to me ; because it 
became fixed in my mind, so that frequently, when I 
had a desire to get some unnecessary thing, I said to 
myself : “ Don't give more than the value of the whistle” 
And so I kept my money. 

1 From Wise Words of an Early American , Benjamin Franklin, 
pp. 91-93. 
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The Whistle 

liwen ai w az louldar, and , mo:r ikUpiarianst, and 
tuk J nout av Sa bi^heivjar av •men, it •skmd ta mi: Sat 
Sar war a *greit •nAmbar hu: geiv •mo:r San Sa • valju: 
av Sa •hwisl. 

•hwen ai so: UniwAn wiS an louvar-lgreit diUaiar ta 
•get a paUiJan in Sa ! kii]z •sairkl, •weistiq hiz •taim at 
sa^aiiti invents, •giviq Up hiz •rest, hiz •gud •kwolitiz, 
and Iprobabli hiz •frendz, •putig himself Andar Si: o: , 0oriti 
av USarz, •simpli ta !get it, ai hav •sed ta maiself : “ l Sis 
•man givz •moir San Sa •valju: av hiz *hwisl.” 

hwen ai so: ahiASar wiS a diUaiar far •pAblik a*pru:vl, 
•ju:ziq Ap *oil hiz •taim in pa ! litikf ( wa:rk, giviij hiou 
a^tenjan ta hiz •biznis, and •sou •ko:ziij hiz •daunfo:l, 
“•hi: •sazrtnli givz lmo:r San Sa •valju: av hiz ^wisl,” 
ai sed. 

•if ai to: a •mAni-lAvar, hu: •geiv Ap Uvri *so:rt av 
•kAmfart, b:l Sa •plegar av •diniq J gud tu: USarz, U:1 Sa 
ri^pekt av Uien, and Sa •plegar av havig •haind •frendz, 
sou Sat hi: mait hav a Utoir av •mAni, “ fpuar •man,” ai 
sed, “ju: •sa:rtnli giv ■mo:r San Se l valju: av juar 
Ihwisl.” 

•hwen ai •si: a •man av •plegar giviij Ap Uvri Itjams 
av •tarniq, o:r av •meikiq a Ibetar •liviq, far •fizikl 
•fi:liq •ounli, “ ! ju: ar in •erar,” ai sei, “ju: ar •meikig 
•pein far juarself, and Uot •plegar: ju: giv ! m o:r San Se 
•valju: av juar •hwisl.” 

if ai Isi: wAn wiS a Qav av •bjuitiful ^klouSiq, *bju:tiful 
•0iqz far hiz •haus, •bjuHiful •ho^siz and •karidgiz, far 
•hwitjdii: haz hiot inAf •mAni, and far •hwitS hi: •gets 
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The Whistle 

When I was older, and more experienced, and took 
note of the behaviour of men, it seemed to me that 
there were a great number who gave more than the value 
of the whistle , 

When I saw anyone with an over-great desire to get 
a position in the King’s circle, wasting his time at 
society events, giving up his rest, his good qualities, 
and probably his friends, putting himself under the 
authority of others, simply to get it, I have said to 
myself : This man gives more than the value of his 
whistle . 

When I saw another with a desire for public 
approval, using up all his time in political work, 
giving no attention to his business, and so causing his 
downfall, He certainly gives more than the value of his 
whistle, I said. 

If I saw a money-lover, who gave up every sort of 
comfort, alldbhe pleasure of doing good to others, all 
the respect of men, and the pleasure of having kind 
friends, so that he might have a store of money, Poor 
man, I said, you certainly give more than the value of 
your whistle . 

When I see a man of pleasure giving up every 
chance of learning, or of making a better living, for 
physical feeling only, You are in error, I say, you are 
making fain for yourself, and not pleasure : you give 
more than the value of your whistle. 

If I see one wi£h a love of beautiful clothing, beauti- 
ful things for his house, beautiful horses and carriages, 
for which he has not enough money, and for which he 
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The Whistle 

into Idet, and *gouz to •prizn far Sa •rest av hiz *deiz, ai 
Isei : “ hi: haz givn a ! hai •prais, a •veri *hai •prais, far 
Ihiz^hwisl.” 

•hwen ai si: a •bjuitiful, Ikaind •gairl, •marid tu a 
•bad J hju:mard *pig av a Iman, “ •hau !sad it iz,” ai sei, 
“Sat Ji: haz givn •sou •mAtJ far a •hwisl.” 

in USar •wairdz, ai Uo: Sat a •greit lpa:rt av •menz 
Ipein waz •koxzd bai Sa •foils ai'dia Sei *had av Sa •valju: 
av 0iqz, and bai Sear giviq •ouvar- , mAt$ far Sear •hwislz. 
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The Whistle 


gets into debt, and goes to prison for the rest of his 
days, I say : He has given a high price , a very high price , 
for his whistle . 

When I see a beautiful, kind girl, married to a bad- 
humoured pig of a man, How sad it is , I say, that she has 
given so much for a whistle . 

In other words, I saw that a great part of men’s 
pain was caused by the false idea they had of the 
value of things, and by their giving over-much for 
their whistles . 
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ba Istreind 3 bi^heivjar av •mistar Wgrand 

it waz abaut a •mAiiS taif tar Ibis (and in feis l taim a 
•hadnt Ui:n la ! grand) hwen Uguipitar, hiz *sa:rvant, Ikeiir 
ta •si: m^: in •tjairlston. ba •gud •ould *blak man wai 
lukii] J mo:r An^hapi ban ai had fevar ^siin him and ma 
•fairst •fiar waz bat l 8Am0ii] •siarias had feeikn •pleia. 

“ •wel, •d 3 u:pitar, w ai sed, “ J hwot iz it •nau ? •hau: 
miatar ! wil 1 ” 

“ •hwai, its a ! fakt hi:z *not sou •wel az hi: J mait bi:.* 
“•not •well feats Ibad. •hwot dAZ hi: •sei iz •roi 
wib him ” 

“feearl feats ba •trAbl ! hi: kLvznt sei feniGigz J ro 
— bat •stil hi:z *veri Ibad.” 

“•veri hi, Id 3 u:pitar? *hwai didnt ju: •sei sou i 
•fa:rst ? 4z hi: in *bed ? ” 

“•nou, ! bat hizz *not ! — hi: iznt fernhwear— tbats t 
•trAbl. aiv got •veri An'hapi abaut •puar mistar •wil.” 

“•dguzpitar, hwot *i z it ju:ar •tozkiij abaut 7 ju: U 
mistar l wil iz hi. Ihaznt hi: Ised hwots •roq wib him ) 
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THE STRANGE BEHAVIOUR 
OF MR. LEGRAND 1 


It was about a month after this (and in this time I 
hadn’t seen Legrand) when Jupiter, his servant, came 
to see me in Charleston. The good old black man was 
looking more unhappy than I had ever seen him, and 
my first fear was that something serious had taken 
place. 

“ Well, Jupiter,” I said, “ what is it now ? How’s 
Mister Will ? ” 

“ Why, it’s a fact he’s not so well as he might be.” 

“ Not welj, ? That’s bad. What does he say is 
wrong with him ? ” 

“ There ! That’s the trouble ! He doesn’t say 
anything’s wrong — but still he’s very bad.” 

“ Very ill, Jupiter ? Why didn’t you say so at 
first ? Is he in bed ? ” 

“ No, that he’s not ! — he isn’t anywhere — that’s 
the trouble. I’ve got very unhappy about poor 
Mister Will.” 

“ Jupiter, what is it you’re talking about ? You 
say Mister Will il ill. Hasn’t he said what’s wrong 
with him ? ” 

1 From The Gold Insect, Edgar Allan Poe, pp. 2^-28. 
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Strange Behaviour of Mr. Legrand 

“•hwai, sar, •dount get taqgri abaut it! mistar 'wil, 
•hi: sez 'iiA0ii]z *roq wi5 him — bat teen, !hwot •meiks 
him 'gou a'baut 'lukiq laik teis, wi5 hiz 'hed 'haqig 
•daun and hiz 'bak 'bent, and hiz *feis !o:l 'hwaitl and 
5en hi: *ki:ps on •nAmbariq *0:1 5a 'taim . . .” 

“ l ki:ps on 'hwot, ^uipitar ? ” 

“ *ki:ps on *raitiq 'nAmbarz on a 'bo:rd — Se 'streind3ist 
•nAmbarz aiv 'ever 'si:n. aim 'getiq 'veri An'hapi abaut 
it, ai sei. aiv *got ta *ki:p an *ai on 'o:l hiz 'duriqz. 
5i: U5ar *dei hi: 'got a'wei bi'fo:r 'sAn-Ap, and hi: waz 
!gon 'oil 'dei. ai 'got a 'stik 'kAt 'redi ta 'giv him a 
•gud •hwipiij hwen hi: 'did kAm — bat aim 'sou 'soft, ai 
•hadnt 5a 'hairt tu:, aiftar 'o:l — hi: 'si:md 'sou 'il. w 

“ 'ei 1 — 'hwot ? — 'a: 'jes. bat 'dount bi: 'rAf wi5 5a 
•puar 'man. 'nou 'blouz, 'd3U:pitar — hi:z 'not 'stroq inAf 
far teat, bat 'havnt ju: 'eni ai'dia 'hwot iz 5a 'ko:z av 
5is 'trAbl, o:r 5is 'tjeindg av bi'heivjarf did 'eniGiq 
•teik 'pleis 'a:ftar ai 'went 1 M 

“•nou sar, 'nA0ii] 'a:ftar 5en. 5a 'trAbl waz bi'fo:r 
den, it 'si:mz ta 'mi:, it waz 5a 'seim 'dei 5at 'ju: war 
teear.” 

" 'hau 1 'hwots 5i: ai'dia 1 ” 

“ 'hwai sar, its 5at 'insekt — teear nau ! ” 

“ teat 'hwot 1 * 

“5at 'insekt. aim 'kwait 'sa:rtn mistar 'wil got a 
•bait •sAmhwear on 5a 'hed fram 5at 'gould-insekt.” 

“ and 'hwot 'ko:z hav ju: ta sei teatl ” 

‘“boz ay teis sar. aiv si:n 'nA0iq 'laik '5at •insekt. 
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Strange Behaviour of Mr. Legrund 

“ Why, sir, don’t get angry about it ! Mister Will, 
he says nothing’s wrong with him — but then, what 
makes him go about looking like this, with his head 
hanging down and his back bent, and his face all 
white ? And then he keeps on numbering all the 
time. . . .” 

“ Keeps on what , Jupiter ? ” 

“ Keeps on writing numbers on a board — the 
strangest numbers I’ve ever seen. Fm getting very 
unhappy about it, I say. I’ve got to keep an eye on 
all his doings. The other day he got away before 
sun-up, and he was gone all day. I got a stick cut 
ready to give him a good whipping when he did come 
— but I’m so soft, I hadn’t the heart to, after all — he 
seemed so ill.” 

“ Eh ? — what ? — ah, yes. But don’t be rough with 
the poor man. No blows, Jupiter — he’s not strong 
enough for that. But haven’t you any idea what is 
the cause of this trouble, or this change of behaviour ? 
Did anything take place after I went ? ” 

“ No, sir, nothing after then. The trouble was 
before then, it seems to me. It was the same day 
that you were there.” 

“ How ? What’s the idea ? ” 

“ Why, sir, it’s that insect — there now ! ” 

" That what ? ” 

“ That insect. % I’m quite certain Mister Will got a 
bite somewhere on the head from that gold-insect.” 

“ And what cause have you to say that ? ” 

" ’Cause of this, sir. I’ve seen nothing like that- 
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Strange Behaviour of Mr. Legrand 

•kikig and *baitig at •evriGii] hwitj keim biar him. 
mistar •wil got him •fairst, bat hi: had ta let him J gou 
•kwik. 5 at waz hwen hi: l got 5a *bait, •si:mz ta •mi:, 
ai •woznt J hapi abaut hiz •mauG mai^elf, sou ai •wudnt 
put mai Ifiqgarz •niar him. ai Igot him in a J bit av 
•peipar ai so:, ai •got him J inta t5o •peipar and fput a 
•bit in hiz •mauG — f 5at woz 5a wei.” 

“and juer ai^dia 'iz, Sen, Sat mistor Kvil got a *bait 
fram Si: •insekt, and l 5at meid him >il 1 ” 

“ !tiznt lounli an ai ! dia ; aim Uairtn. •invai haz hi: 
•gould on 5a *brein in hiz 'sli:p, if hi: •didnt get a •bait 
fram 5a •gould -insekt 1 aiv ■kAm okros •stoiriz av 
5ouz •gould -insekts bifoiHnau.” 

“ j hwai du: ju: 'sei hi:z got ! gould on 5a •brein in hiz 
•sliip 1 ” 

“•hwai? bikoz hi:z •toikiq abaut it in hiz •sliip — 
•5a ts •hwai.” 

“ •wel, •djuipitar, ju: 'mei bi: >rait ; bat* ! hwai hav ai 
5a Iplejar av •sing ju: ta'dei V* 

“ •hwots *5at sar ? ” 

“•did mistor ! wil 'send ju: wi5 'eniGiij V * 

“ •jes, aiv got Sis detar ” ; and 'djuipitar •Sen Igeiv 
mi: a •nout hwitj J went laik •Sis : 

“mai ^diar . . ,, 

•hwai •havnt ai *si:n ju: far •sou •log a >taim ? aim 
•houpiq Sat ju: hav Inot •bizn sou •fuilij az ta bi: 
•aqgri wiS mi: far mai *bad Whei/jar — bat *5at si:mz 
imJprobabl. 

fram auar •ld.ist •miitii], ai hav had IsAinGig on mai 
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Strange Behaviour of Mr. Legr(lND 

insect. Kicking and biting at everything which came 
near him. Mister Will got him first, but he had to let 
him go quick. That was when he got the bite, seems 
to me. I wasn’t happy about his mouth myself, so I 
wouldn’t put my fingers near him. I got him in a bit 
of paper I saw. I got him into the paper and put a bit 
in his mouth — that was the way.” 

“ And your idea is, then, that Mister Will got a bite 
from the insect, and that made him ill ? ” 

“ ’Tisn’t only an idea ; I’m certain. Why has he 
got gold on the brain in his sleep, if he didn’t get a bite 
from the gold-insect ? I’ve come across stories of 
those gold-insects before now.” 

“ Why do you say he’s got gold on the brain in his 
sleep ? ” 

“ Why ? Because he’s talking about it in his sleep 
— that’s why.” 

“ Well, Juipiter, you may be right ; but why have I 
the pleasure of seeing you today ? ” 

“ What’s that, sir ? ” 

" Did Mister Will send you with anything ? ” 

“ Yes, I’ve got this letter ” ; and Jupiter then gave 
me a note which went like this : 

“ My dear . . . , 

Why haven’t I seen you for so long a time ? 
I’m hoping th^t you have not been so foolish as to 
be angry with me for my bad behaviour — but that 
seems improbable. 

From our last meeting, I have had som^bhing on 
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Strange Behaviour of Mr. Legrand 

•maind W:1 Sa , taim. ai hav •sAmGiij to J sei ta ju:, 
bat ai am An'sairtn ! hau ta Wu: it, o:r if its ^rait ta 
•du: it at h:l. 

ai hav *not bi:n ^kwait Iwel far { sAm Weiz, and 
•puar ould W3u:pitarz fkaind a'tenjanz *get on mai 
•na:rvz and •oilmoust meik mi: •aqgri wiS him. it 
•si:mz im^posibl, bat Si: USar Idei hi:d got a fgreit. 
•stik b’edi far mi:, bikoz ai Iwent *of wiS'aut •seiii] 
•eniGii], far a Wei arnAq Sa •mauntinz akros Sa Iwoztar. 
aim •kwait •sairtn Sat Wunli mai 'luks Hsept mi: •seif 
fram •pAniJmant ! 

from Sa •taim av auar >la:st •miitiq ai hav meid 
•nou eWiJanz ta mai 'insekts. 

if its at ! o:l Iposibl, 'pliiz, •kAm Wuvar wiS 
W3u:pitar. Wu: ! kAm. its •nesasari far mi: ta •si: ju: 
taWait, on •veri im ! po:rtant >biznis. J teik mai j wa:rd 
far it Sat its •veri im^rtant. — 

• evarljuarz, • 

•wiljam 'lagrand.” 

ai waz •veri •trAbld bai SAmGiq in Sa •wa:rdiq av Sis 
•letar. Sa •prouz si:md >kwait Wifarant fram lelgrandz. 
*hwot had hi: *got on hiz *maind : *hwot Utreinds 
•impAls had J teikn a •grip av hiz An^balanst •brein? 
•hwot “ •veri im^pon-tant 'biznis ” waz it •posibl far Ihim 
ta •hav ? W.^iupitarz a'kaunt av him 'geiv mi: a •fkliq 
Sat W:1 waz Wot •wel. mai *tSi:f War waz Sat a Itjein av 
AnWapi Events had •sent mai •frend %f hiz Ihed. sou 
aHgot •redi ta •gou wiS W3u:pitar wiS'aut *los av •taim. 
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Strange Behaviour of Mr. Legi*and 

my mind all the time. I have something to say to 
you, but I am uncertain how to do it, or if it’s right 
to do it at all. 

I have not been quite well for some days, and poor 
old Jupiter’s kind attentions get on my nerves and 
almost make me angry with him. It seems impos- 
sible, but the other day he’d got a great stick ready 
for me, because I went off without saying anything, 
for a day among the mountains across the water. 
I’m quite certain that only my looks kept me safe 
from punishment ! 

From the time of our last meeting I have made no 
additions to my insects. 

If it’s at all possible, please, come over with 
Jupiter. Do come. It’s necessary for me to see 
you tonight, on very important business. Take my 
word for it that it’s very important. 

Ever yours, 

William Legrand ” 

I was very troubled by something in the wording of 
this letter. The prose seemed quite different from 
Legrand’s. What had he got on his mind ? What 
strange impulse had taken a grip of his unbalanced 
brain ? What “ very important business ” was it 
possible for him to have ? Jupiter’s account of him 
gave me a feeling that all was not well. My chief fear 
was that a chain of unhappy events had sent my friend 
off his head. So I got ready to go with Juniter with- 
out loss of time. 
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ki'a:wiz 'botl 

5a •si:- •djairni waz a 'gud waii, bat h:l 5a •taim 
ki'a:wi waz •kiipiq 'in hiz 'bre0, bikoz hi: hod 'givn 
hiz 'wa:rd ta himself 5at hi: wud giv 'vois ta 'nou 
•ma:r ri'kwests, and teik 'nou 'mo:r from 'seitan. 5a 
•taim waz Up hwen 5ei 'got 'bak. 5a 'haus-di'zainar 
•sed 5at 5a 'haus waz 'redi, and ki'a:wi and lou'pa:ka 
tuk 'tikits in 5a 'ho:l and 'went daun 'kouna 'wei ta 
hav a 'luk at 5a 'haus, and 'si: if 'o:l had bi:n 'dAn in 
•ha:rmani wi5 5a '0o:t in ki'a:wiz 'maind. 

nau 5a 'haus waz on 5a 'mauntin-sai^ hwear WAn 
mait 'si: it from a '$ip. 'haiar Up, 5a '0ik 'wud went 
Up inta 5a 'klaudz av 'rein ; Undar it 5a 'blak 'stoun 
had meid 'Ja:rp 'sloups 'daun ta 5a 'si:, and 'hiar waz 
5a 'restiq-pleis av 5i: 'ould 'ru:larz. 5ar wez a 'ga:rdn 
abaut '5at 'haus, in h\vit$ war 'flauarz av 'evri 'kAlar ; 
and 5ar war pa'paia tri:z on 'wAn said and 'bredfru:t 
tri:z on 5i: 'A5ar, and 'streit in 'frAnt, in 5a di'rekjan 
av 5a ! 8i:, a 'Sips 'hai 'seil sa'po:rt had bi:n 'put Up wi5 
a •flag on 'top. 'az far 5a 'haus, it w»oz '0ri: *flo:rz 'hai, 
wi5 'greit 'ru:mz and 'waid 'terisiz on 'evri 'flo:r. 5a 
jfindouz war av •gla:s, av 'sAtJ 'gud 'kwoliti 5at it waz 
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KElWE’S BOTTLE 1 


The sea-journey was a good one, but all the time 
Keawe was keeping in his breath, because he had given 
his word to himself that he would give voice to no more 
requests, and take no more from Satan. The time was 
up when they got back. The house-designer said that 
the house was ready, and Keawe and Lopaka took 
tickets in the Hall and went down Kona way to have 
a look at the house, and see if all had been done in 
harmony with the thought in Keawe’s mind. 

. Now, the house was on the mountain-side where one 
might see it*from a ship. Higher up, the thick wood 
went up into the clouds of rain ; under it the black 
stone had made sharp slopes down to the sea, and 
here was the resting-place of the old rulers. There 
was a garden about that house, in which were flowers 
of every colour ; and there were papaia trees on one 
side and breadfruit trees on the other, and straight in 
front, in the direction of the sea, a ship’s high sail 
support had been put up with a flag on the top. As 
for the house, it was three floors high, with great 
rooms and wide terraces on every floor. The windows 
were of glass, of such good quality that it was ag ckar 
1 From Keawe's Bottle, Robert Louis Stevenson, pD. 24-29., 
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az 'kliar az 'wo:tar and az 'brait az Wei. 5ar war 
•teiblz, 'si:ts, 'kAbardz, 'jelvz, and 'evri 'posibl •kAmfart 
in 5a •ruimz. Car war 'piktjarz on 5a 'wo:lz in 'gould 
•freimz ; •piktjarz av •Jips and •men 'faith), av 5a moust 
•bju:tiful Uvimin, and av •streinds •pleisiz ; •nouhwear 
ar 5ear •piktjarz av sou •brait a 'kAlar az !5ouz ki'aiwi 
•so: •harjii] in hiz •haus. az far 5i: •oxrnamants, 5ei 
war •moust •bjuitiful ; •kloks •saundii] 5i 'auarz, and 
•mju:zik-boksiz. •litl •men wi5 •Jeikii] ! hedz, •buks •ful 
av •piktjarz, •worr 'instrumants av •greit •valju: fram 
•oil 'so:rts av 'streind 3 •kAntriz, and 'pleiGiqz far 5i: 
a'mju:zmant av a •man 'liviq bai him'self. and bikoz 
•nou WAn wud bi: •hapi 'livig in •sAtJ •ruimz, and wud 
•ounli bi: •intri3tid ta •gou 'Gru: and 'si: 5am, 5a •terisiz 
war 'sou 'waid 5at a 'taun •ful av •pa:rsnz mait hav 
bi:n 'kwait •hapi •liviij apon 5am ; and ki'a:wi waz *not 
•sairtn •hwitj geiv him 'moust 'plegar, 5a 'terisiz at 
5a 'bak, hwear ju: got 5a 'land 'wind, arid war 'lukiq 
•aut 'ouvar 5a 'fru:t tri:z and 5a 'flauarz, o:r 5a 'frAnt 
•terisiz, hwear ju: tuk 'di:p 'breGs av 5a 'wind av 5a 
•si:, and, 'lukirj 'daun 5a '$a:rp ! wo:l av 5a 'maun tin, war 
•eibl ta si: 5a 'ho:l 'gouirj 'bai abaut 'wAns a 'wi:k 
bitwi:n hu'kena and 5a 'sloups av 'pi:la, o:r 5a *seiliq- 
Jips gouiq Up o:r 'daun wi5 Kvud and 'a:va and 
•fru:t. 

•hwen 5ei had 'si:n 'evriQiq, ki'a:wi and lou'paika 
tuk a 'si:t bai 5a 'do:r. 

“ 'wel,” sed lou'pa:ka, “ 'iz it ! o:l az ju: war 'piktSariq 
it ta JuarUelfl” 
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as water and as bright as day. There were tables, 
seats, cupboards, shelves, and every possible comfort 
in the rooms. There were pictures on the walls in 
gold frames ; pictures of ships and men fighting, of 
the most beautiful women, and of strange places; 
nowhere are there pictures of so bright a colour as 
those Keawe saw hanging in his house. As for the 
ornaments, they were most beautiful ; clocks sound- 
ing the hours, and music-boxes, little men with 
shaking heads, books full of pictures, war instruments 
of great value from all sorts of strange countries, and 
playthings for the amusement of a man living by 
himself. And because no one would be happy living 
in such rooms, and would only be interested to go 
through and see them, the terraces were so wide that a 
town full of persons might have been quite happy 
living upon them ; and Keawe was not certain which 
gave him moat pleasure, the terrace at the back, where 
you got the land wind, and were looking out over the 
fruit trees and the flowers, or the front terrace, where 
you took deep breaths of the wind off the sea, and, 
looking down the sharp wall of the mountain, were 
able to see the Hall going by about once a week 
between Hookena and the slopes of Pele, or the 
sailing-ships going up and down with wood and ava 
and fruit. 

When they had seen everything, Keawe and Lopaka 
took a seat by the door. 

“ Well,” said Lopaka, “ it is all as you .were 
picturing it to yourself ? ” 
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“Bar ar •nou 'wa:rdz far it,” waz ki*a:wiz •arnsar. 
14 it is •betar Son ! eni 'piktSar, and ai am ouvar^kAm 
wiS So •plesar av it.” 

“ Sar iz bat 'wAn •Gig ta giv '0o:t tu:,” sed lou^paika ; 
“•o:l 'Sis mei bi: •kwait •natjaral, and Sa 'botl-'inip mei 
hav 'nA0ii] hwotWar ta •du: wiS it. 'if ai •tuk Sa *botl 
and got 'nou •seilig-Jip *a:ftar •oil, ai wud hav •put mai 
•hand in Sa 'faiar far •nAGig. it iz 'tru: Sat ai >geiv ju: 
mai 'wa:rd ; bat 'iznt it 'natural far mi: ta ! meik a 
ri'kwest ta ju: far ! wAn •mo:r •test ? ” 

“ai hav •givn mai 'wa:rd ta mai'self Sat ai wil teik 
•nou •mo:r fram Sa •boll,” sed ki'aiwi. “ai hav •gon 'in 
•di:p i'nAf.” 

“Sis iz Inot a ri'kwest far 'eniGii] •morr hwitj ai •hav 
in •maind,” waz lou'pa:koz 'a:nsar. “it iz 'ounli ta •si: 
Si: limp himself. Sar iz •nou •profit in ! Sat, and sou 
•nou 'ko:z far •jeim ; bat if 'wAns ai 'so: him, ai wud 
bi: 'sa:rtn av Sa Gig. sou ! du: 'Sis mAtJJfo:r mi:, and 
•let mi: •si: Si: 'imp ; and 'a:ftar 'Sat 'hiar iz Sa 'mAni 
in mai 'hand, and ai wil 'giv ju: Sa 'prais.” 

“Sar iz ounli 'wAn 'Gig ai am in •fiar ov,” sed ki'a:wi. 
“Si: 'imp mei bi: 'veri dis'gAstig-lukig : and if ju: 
•wAns 'so: him, ju: mait bi: i:vn 'lea •redi ta 'teik Sa 
•both” 

“ ai am a •man av mai 'wa^d,” sed lou'pa:ka. “ and 
•hiar iz Sa 'mAni bi'twim as.” 

“ •veri •wel,” ki'a:wi meid 'a:nsar. “ai am 'intristid 
ta 'si : hwot hi: iz fiaik mai'self. sou # 'kAin, •let as hav 
•mnjluk at ju:, mistar imp.” 

lau, •minit 'Sat waz 'sed, Si: 'imp 'put hiz hed but 
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“ There are no words for it,” was Keawe’s answer. 
“ It is better than my picture, and I am overcome 
with the pleasure of it.” 

“ There is but one thing to give thought to,” said 
Lopaka ; “ all this may be quite natural, and the 
bottle-imp may have nothing whatever to do with it. 
If I took the bottle and got no sailing-ship after all, I 
would have put my hand in the fire for nothing. It is 
true that I gave you my word ; but isn’t it natural 
for me to make a request to you for one more 
test ? ” 

“ I have given my word to myself that I will take no 
more from the bottle,” said Keiiwe. “ I have gone in 
deep enough.” 

“ This is not a request for anything more which I 
have in mind,” was Lopaka’s answer. “ It is only to 
see the imp himself. There is no profit in that, and so 
no cause for shame ; but if once I saw him, I would be 
certain of the thing. So do this much for me, and let 
me see the imp ; and after that, here is the money in 
my hand, and I will give you the price.” 

“ There is only one thing I am in fear of,” said 
Keawe. “ The imp may be very disgusting-looking ; 
and if you once saw him, you might be even less ready 
to take the bottle.” 

“lama man of my word,” said Lopaka. “ And 
here is the monev between us.” 

“ Very well,” Keawe made answer. “ I am inter- 
ested to see what he is like myself. So come, let ''us 
have one look at you, Mr. Imp.” 
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av 6a botl and ! in agen, bwik az a •sneik; and bear 
war ki'a:wi and lou'pa:ka 'ta:rnd ta btoun. 6a bait 
had ! kAm biho:r 6ei had a '0o:t ta •put inta ! wa:rdz o:r 
a •vois wi6 •hwitj ta 'du: sou ; and •Sen, •puSig 6a •mAni 
buvar, lou'pa:ka •tuk 6a •botl. 

“ai am a •man av mai •waird/ 1 sed hi:, “and hav bird 
ta •bi: sou, o:r ai wud I not 'giv Sis 'botl sou •mAtJ az a 
•tAtJ wiS mai •fut. •wel, ai wil get mai •seilig-Sip and 
sam Uolarz far mai •pokit ; and 'Sen ail bi: •handiij Sis 
•imp bn az •kwikli az ai am •eibl. bikoz, Sar iz bou 
•daut abaut it, Sa •luk av him haz 'givan mi: a 'greit 
•Sok." 

“ lou'pa:ka,” sed ki'a:wi, “du: 'not hav a bad a^pinjan 
av mi: ; it iz 'tru: Sat it iz bait, and Sa 'roudz ar bAf, 
and Sa 'wei bai Sa 'restiij-pleis av Sa •kigz iz a bad 
•pleis ta 'gou 'sou •leit, bat Sa 'fakt 'iz Sat 'a:ftar 'sing 
•Sat Uitl heis, ai wil bot bi: 'eibl ta hav bni •sli:p o:r 
•eni lfu:d, o:r ta 'gou Idaun on mai bi:? til it iz 'fair 
fram mi:, ai wil ! giv ju: a *lait, and a *ba:skit ta put 
Sa 'botl in, and l eni •piktjar o:r b:rnamant in b:l mai 
•haus hwitj iz ! pli:zig ta ju: ; and •gou bau, and 'teik 
juar bliip at hu'kena wiS nai'hiinu:.” 

“kibiwi,” sed lou'paika, “ 'moust 'menz b :lig z wud 
bi: •wu:ndid bai bis bibeivjar; bpejali hwen ai am 
•sAtJ a l gud •frend az ta •kup mai 'waird and beik Sa 
•botl ; and 'az far 'Sat, Sa bait and Sa 'dairk, and Sa *wei 
bai 6a bestig -pleis av Sa 'kigz mei bi: ben baimz bao:r 
av a beindjer tu: a 'man hu: haz 'dAn Sis ! greit bog, 
and <haz *SAtJ a 'botl bndar hiz 'a:rm. bat far ( mai 
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Now, the minute that was said, the imp put his head 
out of the bottle and in again, quick as a snake ; and 
there were Keawe and Lopaka turned to stone. The 
night had gone before they had a thought to put into 
words or a voice with which to do so ; and then, 
pushing the money over, Lopaka took the bottle. 

“ I am a man of my word,” said he, “ and have 
need to be so, or I would not give this bottle so much 
as a touch with my foot. Well, I will get my sailing- 
ship and some dollars for my pocket ; and then I’ll 
be handing this imp on as quickly as I am able. 
Because, there is no doubt about it, the look of him 
has given me a great shock.” 

“ Lopaka,” said Keawe, “ do not have a bad opinion 
of me ; it is true that it is night, and the roads are 
rough, and the way by the resting-place of the kings is a 
bad place to go so late, but the fact is that after seeing 
that little face, I will not be able to have any sleep 
or any food, or to go down on my knees till it is far 
from me. I will give you a light, and a basket to put 
the bottle in, and any picture or ornament in all my 
house which is pleasing to you ; and go now, and take 
your sleep at Hookena with Nahinu.” 

“ Keawe,” said Lopaka, “ most men’s feelings 
would be wounded by this behaviour ; specially when 
I am such a good friend as to keep my word and take 
the bottle ; and as for that, the night and the dark, 
and the way by ohe resting-place of the kings may be 
ten times more of a danger to a man who has done 
this great wrong, and has such a bottle under his arm. 
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•pa:rt, ai am in •sAtJ •fiar mai'self, Sat ai hav •not Sa 
•hairt ta bi: •aqgri. •hiar ai •gou Sen ; and Wi ju: bi: 
•hapi in juar •haus, and *ai du: •wel wiS mai •seiliq-Sip, 
and Wi wi: bi: *kept ! aut av •seitanz •pauar in Si: tand 
Sou wi: hav bi:n Si: 'ounarz av hiz •botl.” 
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But for my part, I am in such fear myself, that I have 
not the heart to be angry. Here I go then ; and may 
you be happy in your house, and I do well with my 
sailing-ship, and may we be kept out of Satan’s 
power in the end though we have been the owners of 
his bottle.” 


( 4842 ) 
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•waii •sAmar •nait •houitjiz !frend waz ri^kwestid ta 
•gou 0ru: 5a •fozrmz av r^lidsan far 5a WeO av a f man 
hu: •went ta hiz ^tjairtj ; and hi: •went ta >5is •manz •haus 
wi5 hiz •jai] tazrvant; sou 5at •houitji waz 5i: •ounli 
•pazrsn in 5a •tjairtj teat bait. it waz a •veri •wozrm 
•nait ; and •houitji Kvent on 5a vatanda 1 in •frAnt av 
hiz •slizpiq-rum bikoz 5a •hiit waz bot sou •greit 5ear. 
5a va'randa waz at 5a bak av 5i: amibadji, •feisiq a 
•smozl •gazrdn. •houitji waz Uveitiq 5ear far 5a •man av 
rityidgan ta kAm >bak and hi: waz •kAmfartiq himself 
bai •pleiiq on hiz •bizwa. it waz •pazst •twelv ; and 5a 
•man av ribd^an had bot kAm •bak. bat it waz stil 
•veri •wozrm inlaid ; and •houitji •kept on 5a vabanda. 
at •lazst 5ear beim ta hiz tarz 5a •saund av •steps •kAmiq 
in hiz dibekjan fram 5a ! bak •dozr. •sAmbadi •keim Ap 
ta 5a vabanda fram abros 5a •gazrdn, stopiq bait in 
•frAnt av him — bet it waz bot 5a 'man av ri J lid 3 an. a 
•dizp •vois ted hiz Ineim •laudli — tAdnli and *rAfii, laik 
a tamurai giviq an bzrdar tu a bazrvapt : — 

“ IhouitU I ” 

■Ioq ■kAyard •woik ot $a *said ov e •haug. 
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One summer night Hoichi’s friend was requested to 
go through the forms of religion for the death of a man 
who went to his church ; and he went to this man’s 
house with his young servant ; so that Hoichi was 
the only person in the church that night. It was a 
very warm night ; and Hoichi went on the verandah 2 
in front of his sleeping-room because the heat was not 
so great there. The verandah was at the back of the 
Amidaji, facing a small garden. Hoichi was waiting 
there for the man of religion to come back and he 
was comforting himself by playing on his biwa. It 
was past twelve ; and the man of religion had not 
come back. But it was still very warm inside ; and 
Hoichi kept on the verandah. At last there came to 
his ears the sound of steps coming in his direction 
from the back door. Somebody came up to the 
verandah from across the garden, stopping right in 
front of him — but it was not the man of religion. A 
deep voice said his name loudly — suddenly and 
roughly, like a samurai giving an order to a servant : — 
“ Hoichi ! ” 

1 From Japanese Stories , Lafo&dio Hearn, pp. 19-27. 
a A long eovered walk at the side of a house. 
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•houitji waz •sou mAt$ sar^praizd Sat, far 9 •minit > hi: 
W9z Anfeibl t9 *giv eni fe:nsar ; ond Sa bois feed a*gen, 
oz if •rAfli •givig 9n fe:rdar : — 

“ •houitji ! ” 

“ bai ! ” hi: meid ta:nsar, barig Sis bout in Wo 
•vois, — “ai 9m Aideibl t9 *sii ! — ai hav bou aibia bu: 
ju: ta:r ! ” 

“Sar iz bou J ko:z for bar,” So fetreindg •man feed, 
•toikig mo:r feoftli. “ ai am fetopig biar Sa fejairtj, and 
hav bi:n feent ta ju: wiS 0 ribwest. mai •preznt fejuf, 
a lpa:rsn av •veri bai pafeijan, iz bau in akamagafeeiki, 
wiS a •greit bAmbar av •men av •gud ba:r0. hi: bad a 
difeaiar ta fei: hwear it •woz Sat Sa *fait av dan-nou-b:ra 
tuk •pleis ; and tebei hi: >went Sear, it haz bAm ta 
hiz herz Sat •ju: giv Sa feto:ri av Sa ! fait Iveri •wel ; hi: 
bau haz a difeaiar far ju: ta f giv juar feog bi ! fo:r him; 
sou ju: wil feeik juar bi:wa and >kAm wiS mi: bwikli 
ta Sa baus hwear Si:z •greit •pa:rsnz ar •weitig.” 

in bouz •taimz, Si: ( o:rdar av a feamurai bad ta bi: 
•teikn •veri feiariasli. bouitSi •put on hiz bat •Jmz, 
•tuk hiz bi:wa, and •went a*wei wiS Sa fetreind3 •man, 
hu: fei:md ta hav e •gud bolidg av Sa •wei, bat *meid 
bouitji gou ben bwikli. Sa band Igaidig him waz 
•aiarn ; and Sa feaund av •metl •meid it bliar Sat Sa 
•man woz •fuli fe:rmd, — •probabli hi: had bi:n bi:pig 
•wotj at sam *greit hiaus. bouitjiz *fa:rst barz war 
•ouvar ; and it bau fei:md ta him Sat •Sis waz a bapi 
•t$a:ns : — bikoz, bi:pig in •maind S£ feamuraiz feo:k av 
“•pa:rsnz av ben bai pa'zijan,” hi: waz fea:rtn Sat Sa 
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Hoichi was so much surprised that, for a minute, he 
was unable to give any answer ; and the voice said 
again, as if roughly giving an order, — 

" Hoichi ! ” 

“ Hai ! ” he made answer, fearing this note in the 
voice, — “ I am unable to see ! — I have no idea who 
you are ! ” 

“ There is no cause for fear,” the strange man said, 
talking more softly. “ I am stopping near the church, 
and have been sent to you with a request. My present 
chief, a person of very high position, is now in Akama- 
gas6ki, with a great number of men of good birth. He 
had a desire to see where it was that the fight of Dan- 
no-ura took place ; and today he went there. It has 
come to his ears that you give the story of the fight 
very well ; he now has a desire for you to give your 
song before him ; so you will take your biwa and come 
with me quickly to the house where these great persons 
are waiting.” 

In those times, the order of a samurai had to be 
taken very seriously. Hoichi put on his flat shoes, 
took his biwa, and went away with the strange man, 
who seemed to have a good knowledge of the way, but 
made Hoichi go very quickly. The hand guiding him 
was iron ; and the sound of metal made it clear that 
the man was fully armed, — probably he had been keep- 
ing watch at sonje great house. Hoichi’s first fears 
were over ; and it now seemed to him that this was 
a happy chance : — because, keeping in mind • the 
samurai's talk of “ persons of very high petition,” 
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*tji:f hu: had •sent far him ta •giv hiz •sag wad *not bi: 
•les Can a •daimjou 1 av Sa •farrst •oirdar. taftar a •taim 
5a •samurai •keim tu: a •stop ; and •houitji bikeim •konjas 
Sat Sei had •got tu: a ! greit f do:rwei ; — and hi: waz 
sadpraizd, bikoz hi: hod •non 'memari av 'eni •greit 
•do:r in Iftat ipa:rt av So haun USar San Sa 't$i:f •do:r av 
Si: ami'dadji. “kwai'mon! ” 2 Sa •samurai sed •laudli, — 
and Sar waz a •saund av An^lokig ; and Sa •tu: ^went 
•0ru:. Sei •went a^kros a •speis av •ganxln and •keim tu 
a •stop agen bi ( fo:r sam •do^wei ; and Sa •samurai 'sed 
in a 'laud •vois, U, ju: hu: ar inlaid! ai hav 'kAm wiS 
•houitji ! ” •Sen keim •saundz av ^kwik •fi:t, and ! peipar 
•wo:lz Ulipig •bak, and •rein-do^z •oupniq, and •voisiz 
av •wimin •todrig ta wAn anASar. bai Sa •laggwids av 
Sa *wimin it bikeim •kliar ta Ihouitji Sat Sei war •sa:rvants 
in ^SAm *greit •haus, bat hi: had Inou ai*dia ta Ihwot 
•pleis hi: had bi:n •teikn. •litl •taim «vaz *givn far 
•0o:t. taftor hi: had bi:n •helpt ta 'gou Ap sam •stoun 
•steps, on Sa Uaist av hwitS hi: waz b:rdard ta ! teik of 
hiz •Ju^, hi: waz •gaidid bai a •wumanz •hand akros 
•log Istretjiz av •polijt •bo^dz, and raund a •nAmbar av 
•agglz wiS •tod sa^po^ts, and ouvar a •waid J speis av 
•kAvard •flo:r, — into Sa •midi av •sAm !greit •ru:m. •Sear 
it lsi:md ta him Sat a •greit •nAmbar av •pa^snz av J hai 
pa^zijan war •weitiq : Sa *saund av Sa •silk klresiz waz 
laik Sa •saund av •li:vz in a •wud. aid, in a^dijan, Sear 

1 ‘ruiler ev 9 di‘vi39n 9V ‘ould d39 , pan. 
a ‘get Se 'doir ‘oupen ! 
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he was certain that the chief who had sent for him to 
give his song would not be less than a daimyo 1 of the 
first order. After a time the samurai came to a stop ; 
and Hoichi became conscious that they had got to a 
great doorway ; — and he was surprised, because he had 
no memory of any great door in that part of the town 
other than the chief door of the Amidaji. “ Kwai- 
mon ! ” 2 the samurai said loudly, — and there was a 
sound of unlocking ; and the two went through. 
They went across a space of garden and came to a 
stop again before some doorway ; and the samurai 
said in a loud voice, “ You who are inside ! I have 
come with Hoichi ! ” Then came sounds of quick 
feet, and paper walls slipping back, and rain-doors 
opening, and voices of women talking to one another. 
By the language of the women it became clear to 
Hoichi that they were servants in some great house, 
but he had yo idea to what place he had been taken. 
Little time was given him for thought. After he had 
been helped to go up some stone steps, on the last of 
which he was ordered to take off his shoes, he was 
guided by a woman’s hand across long stretches of 
polished boards, and round a number of angles with 
tall supports, and over a wide space of covered 
floor, — into the middle of some great room. There 
it seemed to him that a great number of persons of 
high position were waiting : the sound of the silk 
dresses was like^bhe sound of leaves in a wood. And, 

1 Ruler of a division of old Japan. 

* Get the door open l 
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•keim ta hiz *iarz a Wsenaral tooiz av •lou •voisiz, — •torkiq 
•veri •softli ; and Sa •laggwidg waz ! Sat av •pairsnz Uivig 
amAi] Sa Igreit. 

Sei •sed ta •houitji Sat hi: waz ( not ta bi: •trAbld, and 
Bar waz a ! kujan h’edi far him. taftar haviq !teikn 
hiz •pleis on it, and got 'redi hiz •instrument, So •vois av 
a •wuman — hu: •siimd ta him ta bi: Sa ^rougou, o:r *tji:f 
av Sa *fiimeil J sa:rvnts — •sed ta him : — 

“nau ! wil ju: l pli:z giv Sa •soq av Sa •histari av Sa 
•heikei wiS So >bi:wa ? 99 

Sa kam^plht f sto:ri wud hav teikn a ! greit •nAmbar 
av Waits ; sou •houitji •put a 'kwestjan : — 

“it wud teik a Qoij •taim ta giv Sa *ful *sto:ri, sou 
•hwot *pa:rt iz it juar diWaiar ta hav •pleid ta ju: Waul” 
Sa •wumanz ^vois meid •amsar : — 

“ •giv Sa •sto:ri av Sa 'fait at dan-nou-tara, — bikoz it 
iz •sadar San •eni USar pa:rt.” 

Sen •liftiq Ap hiz •vois, •houitji •geiv Sa •soq av Sa 
•fait on Sa •bitar •si:, — meikii] a •streindj Wind wiS Sa 
•bixwa laik Sa •pulii] av •bout-bleidz and Sa •noiz av •Jips 
in Sa •wo:tar, Sa *his av Si: tartjarz, Sa •kraiiq and 
•stampii] av •men, Sa •smajii] av •sti:l on •hed-kAvariqz, 
Sa •fo:! av Wed •bodiz in Sa •wo^ar. and ta ileft and 
•rait av him, hwenWvar hiz 'pleiiq •keim tu a •stop, Qou 
•voisiz av a^pruivl •keim ta hiz •iarz. 
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Hoichi the Biwa-Player 

in addition, there came to his ears a general noise of 
low voices, — talking very softly; and the language 
that of persons living among the great. 

They said to Hoichi that he was not to be troubled, 
and there was a cushion ready for him. After having 
taken his place on it, and got ready his instrument, the 
voice of a woman — who seemed to him to be the Rojo , 
or chief of the female servants — said to him : — 

“ Now will you please give the song of the history of 
the Heik6 with the biwa ? ” 

The complete story would have taken a great 
number of nights ; so Hoichi put a question : — 

" It would take a long time to give the full story, 
so what part is it you desire to have played to you 
now ? ” 

The woman’s voice made answer : — 

“ Give the story of the fight at Dan-no-ura, — be- 
cause it is sadder than any other part.” 

Then, lifting up his voice, Hoichi gave the song of 
the fight on the bitter sea, — making a strange sound 
with the biwa like the pulling of boat-blades and the 
noise of ships in the water, the hiss of the archers, 
the crying and stamping of men, the smashing of 
steel on head-coverings, the fall of dead bodies in the 
water. And to left and right of him, whenever his 
playing came to a stop, low voices of approval came 
to his ear" 
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•bildig 8i: 'a:rk 

9. bicwa waz 9 Igud •man hu: hod dAn l nou ^irvl in 
hiz dseno^eijanz, and hi: •had Si: a'pruxvl av •god. 

10. 9nd •noua had •0ri: •saiiz, •Jem, •ham, and IdjeifeO. 

11. 8i: •a:r0 waz •bad in *godz •aiz, and •ful av •roq- 
duxig. 

12. and ! god •so: Si: •oxr©, and it waz •ixvl; •evri 
•livig ! 0irj had dAn ! rorj apon Si: •a:i*0. 

13. and •god •sed ta •noua, Si: ! end ov foxl •livig I0igz 
iz at ( hand ; Si: 'axrO iz •ful av tag-dung T>i ( koz av Sam, 
and ai wil *put an 'end ta Sam on Si: tarO 

14. •meik an •axrk av •goufar-wud, wiS •riumz in it, 
and Iput •bitjumin 4nsaid and taut. 

15. and 'Sis iz 8a *wei ju: ar ta •meik it: it iz ta bi: 
•foxr •hAndrid •fiit •log, •sevnti •fixt •waid, and •foxrti •fixt 
•hai. 

16. and ju: wil meik a *ru:f to Six^axrk, a •fut taaid 
at 85 •top ; and 8a •doxr av 8i: •axrk ju wil ( put in 8a 
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BUILDING THE ARK 1 

9. Noah was a good man who had done no evil 
in his generations, and he had the approval of 
God. 

10. And Noah had three sods, Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth. 

11. The earth was bad in God’s eyes, and full of 
wrong-doing. 

12. And God saw the earth, and it was evil ; every 
living thing had done wrong upon the earth. 

13. And God said to Noah, The end of all living 
things is at* hand ; the earth is full of wrong-doing 
because of them, and I will put an end to them on 
the earth. 

14. Make an ark of gopher- wood, with rooms in it, 
and put bitumen inside and out. 

15. And this is the way you are to make it : It is 
to be four hundred feet long, seventy feet wide, and 
forty feet high. 

16. And you will make a roof to the ark, a foot wide 
at the top ; and # the door of the ark you will put in the 

1 From Stories from the Bible (Genesis, vi-vii), pp. 30-33. In 
this story words are used from the List for Reading Verse (100 
words) and the Bible List (50 words). 
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said; wi3 ■louar, 'sekand, and 'Baird !flo:rz jut wil 
meik it. 

1 7. and bi, •iivn bi, wil bend So Kvoitorz on Si: •o:r0, 
er So disbrAkJon ov bvri Uiviq ond •briiSirj *0113 Andor 
hevn ; ond •evriGig hwitj iz bn Si: b:r0 wil •kAm tu 
m bnd. 

18. bat wiS *ju: ai wil •meik an a l gri:mont; ond •ju: 
vil •kAm h’nto Si: b:rk, wiS juor 'satiz, ond juor 'waif, 
md juor *sAnz •waivz. 

19. ond ov bvri •livig •0iq Sear 4z, ju: wil beik bu: 
>v bvri bo:rt J into Si: b:rk, ond •kiip Som wiS ju ; Sei 
vil bi: •meil ond •fiimeil. 

20. ov •boirdz aiftor bear so:rt, ond ov Ikatl a:ftor 
Sear so:rt, ov bvriGirj hwitj gouz 'flat on Si: b:r0 aiftor 
hiz soirt, ju: wil teik bu: av bvri so:rt ond •kirp Som 
livii]. 

21. ond •meik 0 bto:r av bu:d ov bvri bo:rt for 
juorbelf ond for •Sem. 

22. ond boua did bvriGii] liwitj *god bed hi: woz 
io du:. 

VII. 1. ond So ■loird bod to ! nouo, beik b:l juor 
famili and •gou into Si: b:rk, bikoz •ju: bunli hov bi:n 
gud in *mai biz in bis dsenalreijon. 

2. ov bvri •kliin •hiist ju: wil beik bai bevnz, So 
meil and hiz •fkmeil ; ond ov So busts hwitS or *not 
kli:n, bus, So •meil ond biz •fiimeil. 

3. ov So bo:rdz ov Si: bar bai •^evnz, Imeil and 
•fiimeil, sou Sot Sear bi:d mei btil bi: on So beis ov b:l 
Si: b:r0. 

4. ond f in bevn beiz •moir ai wil bend bein opon Si: 
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Building the Ark 

side ; with lower, second, and third floors you will 
make it. 

17. And I, even I, will send the waters on the earth, 
for the destruction of every living and breathing thing 
under heaven ; and everything which is on the earth 
will come to an end. 

18. But with you I will make an agreement ; and 
you will come into the ark, with your sons, and your 
wife, and your sons’ wives. 

19. And of every living thing there is, you will take 
two of every sort into the ark, and keep them with 
you ; they will be male and female. 

20. Of birds after their sort, and of cattle after their 
sort, of everything which goes flat on the earth after 
his sort, you will make two of every sort and keep them 
living. 

21. And make a store of food of every sort for your- 
self and for Jbhem. 

22. And Noah did everything which God said he 
was to do. 

VII. 1. And the Lord said to Noah, Take all your 
family and go into the ark, because you only have 
been good in my eyes in this generation. 

2. Of every clean beast you will take by sevens, the 
male and his female ; and of the beasts which are not 
clean, two, the male and his female. 

3. Of the birds of the air by sevens, male and 
female, so that iflieir seed may still be on the face of all 
the earth. 

4. And in seven days more I will send rain upon the 
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•a:r0, Ifoirti *deiz and feoirti •naits ; and ai wil Ipufc an 
•end tu •evri •liviq •Gig hwitj ai hav •meid on 5a •feis av 
5i: •a:r0. 

5. and •noua did •evriGig hwitj 5a feoird feed hi: waz 
ta du:. 

6. and •noua waz feiks •hAndrid Ijiarz feuld hwen 5a 
•woitarz •keira •ouvor Si: feirG. 

7. and •noua ^went into 5i: •a:rk, and hiz feAnz and 
hiz Kvaif, and hiz feAnz *waivz UviS him, bi l koz av 5a 
•woitarz. 

8. av •kli:n •biists, and av •birsts hwitj ar ! not •kliin, 
and av •bairdz, and av fevriSii] hwitj gouz •flat an 5i: 
•a:r0. 

9. Sear •went in feu: and feu: ta *noua in Si: •airk, 
Sa imeil and Sa •fkmeil, az *god had feed ta •noua. 

10. and a:ftar feevn kleiz Sa •woitarz keim ! ouvar 
Si: •a:r0. 

11. in Sa feiks •hAndrid0 •jiar av •nouaz flaif, in Sa 
•sekand •mAnG, Sa feevntiinG *dei av Sa •mAnG, fell Sa 
•fauntinz av Sa ! greit *di:p war •broukn Up, and 5a 
•windouz av •hevn war •oupn. 

12. and Sa feein waz apon Si: feirG feoirti Weiz and 
•foirti Inaits. 

13. in Sa feeim •dei •noua, and •Jem, and •ham, and 
•d3eife0, Sa feAnz av noua, and •nouaz 'waif, and Sa •0ri: 
•waivz av hiz feAnz •wiS Sam, *went •into Si: feirk. 

14. *5ei, and fevri Ibiist aiftar hiz %o:rt, and Sa •katl 
aiftar 'Sear soirt, and fevriGii] hwitj gouz •flat on 5i: 
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earth, forty days and forty nights ; and I will put an 
end to every living thing which I have made on the 
face of the earth. 

5. And Noah did everything which the Lord said he 
was to do. 

6. And Noah was six hundred years old when the 
waters came over the earth. 

7. And Noah went into the ark, and his sons and 
his wife, and his sons’ wives with him, because of the 
waters. 

8. Of clean beasts, and of beasts which are not 
clean, and of birds, and of everything which goes flat 
on the earth. 

9. There went in two and two to Noah in the 
ark, the male and the female, as God had said to 
Noah. 

10. And after seven days the waters came over the 
earth. 

11. In the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the 
second month, the seventeenth day of the month, all 
the fountains of the great deep were broken up, and 
the windows of heaven were open. 

12. And the rain was upon the earth forty days and 
forty nights. 

13. In the same day Noah, and Shem, and Ham, 

and Japheth, the sons of Noah, and Noah’s wife, and 
the three wives of his sons with them, went into the 
ark ; * 

14. They, and every beast after his sort, and* the 
cattle after their sort, and everything which goes flat 
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*a:r0, aiftar •hi z so:rt, and •evri •baird aiftar J hiz soirt, 
•evri •baird av •evri •soirt. 

15. and 5ei •went in ta •noua in 5i: •airk, *tu : and 
•tu: av toil •flej, in •hwitj iz 5a l bre0 av •laif. 

16. and feei hwitj •went 4n war 5a •meil and •fkmeil 
av foil •flej, az J god had >sed ta him : and 5en 5a lloird 
sent hioua in, and 5i: •airk waz l $At. 

17. and 5a hvoitarz war *foirti Weiz apon 5ii •airO; 
and 5ei war in'kriist, and 5i: •airk waz Hiftid Up, sou 
5at it waz •hai •ouvar 5i: UirB. 

18. and 5a •woitarz ouvar 'keim •evriGiq, and war 
interiist •greitli apon 5i: UirG ; and 5i: l a:rk f went apon 
5a •feis av 5a •woitarz. 
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on the earth, after his sort, and every bird after his 
sort, every bird of every sort. 

15. And they went in to Noah in the ark, two and 
two of all flesh, in which is the breath of life. 

16. And they which went in were the male and 
female of all flesh, as God had said to him : and then 
the Lord sent Noah in, and the ark was shut. 

17. And the waters were forty days upon the earth ; 
and they were increased, and the ark was lifted up, so 
that it was high over the earth. 

18. And the waters overcame everything, and were 
increased greatly upon the earth ; and the ark went 
upon the face of the waters. 


( 4842 ) 
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PART III 



Sa dis^Avari av Si: ^iidsipts •gould 

•wAn *dei in Wi •nainthn ( hAndrid and •twenti *tu: 
hwen Sar waz a •Oik •mist, a 'frentj !jip •meid a , houl 
in Sa •stiimjip •iidjipt, and Ji: •went >daun wiS a •los av 
•eiti-lsiks •pairsnz. Sar waz •gould and •silvar on hair 
far IhwitJ in'Juarons had bi:n Iteikn •aut wiS Si: 
Undarraitarz ay Qoidz far ! WAn •miljan, •fifti- , eit ! 0auzand, 
•nain •hAndrid and Uevnti-leit •paundz, and in ( ten •deiz 
•Souz •men •put Sear 'neimz ta Itjeks far Sis *greit a^maunt, 
and •geiv Sam ta Sa •pairsnz liu: had bi:n Si: •ounarz av 
Sa •gould and •silvar. 

•i:vn hwen a '$ip haz 'gon 'daun and iz •restiq on 
Sa •si:- , bed, Sa !gudz inlaid ha:r a:r •stil •sAmbadiz 
•proparti, and Si: •i:d 3 ipts •gould waz Sa •praparti av Si: 
Undarraitarz and in^uarans kAmpaniz. Sei war •veri 
•sad abaut it. it •sixmd Sat Sa •gould wud ! nevar bi: 
•gat fram Undar Sa l si:. 

Sa pa^zijan av Sa 'Jip waz •not •kliar. •noubadi waz 
•sa:rtn hi wear it *woz, bikoz Sa •mist had •meid it 
imlposibl far Sa •pleis ta bi: •raitli •maxrkt on Sa •si:- > map. 
bat hi\ Sa •woxtar raund •Sear waz •obvar 'Ori: •hAndrid 
•fi:tjdi:p, and in •woxtar az •diip az *Sat it iz •not •posibl 
far ^men ta •gou Waun and •du: Iwaxrk. bat Sei Ikeim 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE EGYPT'S GOLD 1 


One day in May 1922 when there was a thick mist, a 
French ship made a hole in the steamship Egypt , and 
she went down with a loss of 86 persons. There was 
gold and silver on her for which insurance had been 
taken out with the underwriters of Lloyd's for 
£1,058,978, and in ten days those men put their 
names to cheques for this great amount, and gave 
them to the persons who had been the owners of the 
gold and silver. 

Even when a ship has gone down and is resting on 
the sea-bed, the goods inside her are still somebody's 
property, and the Egypt's gold was the property of the 
underwriters and insurance companies. They were 
very sad about it. It seemed that the gold would 
never be got from under the sea. 

The position of the ship was not clear. Nobody was 
certain where it was, because the mist had made it 
impossible for the place to be rightly marked on the 
sea-map. But all the water round there was over 
300 feet deep, and in water as deep as that it is not 
possible for men to go down and do work. But they 

1 This is put into Basic from Deep-sea Diving , David Masters 
(Nelson), pp. 77-80. 
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ta Sa di's^an ta 'meik an attempt at 8a dis'kAvari av Sa 
•Jips pa'zijan, sou Sat Sei mait hav 'nolids av 'hwear 8a 
'gould 'woz 'i:vn if 8ei war An'eibl ta get it 'bak agen. 
'stiimarz wiS 'liftiq apa'reitas, and USarz ju:zd far 'fijiq 
in 8a 'si:, went 'aut ta hav a *luk far 8i: 'iid^ipt. 8ei 
got a *0ik *sti:l 'lain 'fikst bitwirn 'tu: 'Jips, hwitj went 
'stiimiq at 'sAm 'distans from 'wad a'nASar, 'puliq 8a 
•lain 'baijii] bi'twiin 8am 'ouvar 8a 'si:-'bed, in 8a 'houp 
8at it WAd 'kAm Ap a'genst 8i: 'iidgipt. it waz 'veri 
An'intristir) 'wa:rk and waz wiS'aut i'fekt. 

8a 'mAnGs bikeim 'jiarz and it sumd im'posibl 8at 8a 
'gould wud 'evar bi: 'got. bat 8ear war 'tu: endsi'niarz 
hu: did 'not 'giv Ap 'houp. 8ei war 'kwait 'konjas av 
8a 'fakt 8at 8ei wud 'not bi: 'eibl ta get 8a 'gould Up 
in 8a 'no:rmal 'wei, bat 8ei 'had in 'maind an apa'reitas 
in hwitS a 'man mait bi: '$At Up and 'kept 'seif fram 
8a 'greit 'fo:rs av 8a 'si: and sent 'Ap and 'daun inta 8a 
'di:p 'wo:tarz az if hi: waz in a 'lift, if 'sArnGiq laik 
'8is waz 'ju:zd, it 'si:md ta 'Sem Sat Sa 'gould mait 
bi: got 'bak — 'if, 'Sat 'iz, Sei 'keim akros 8i: 'i:d 3 ipt 
at 'o:l. 

Sen 8i: i'taljan 'ekspa:rts hu: had meid 'ju:s av 8a 
'd 3 a:rman 'metl 'di:p-'si: 'dres 'meid an 'ofar ta 'teik 'on 
8a 'wairk. Sei 'tuk Sear 'sti:l 'lainz Up and 'daun 
'ouvar 8a 'sii-'bed, 'lukiq far 8i: 'i:d 3 \pt. fram 'taim ta 
'taim Sa 'lain got 'fikst in 'sAmGiq, hwitj waz 'd 3 enarali 
a 'mas av 'stoun. Sei 'keim akros 'wAn o:r 'tu: USar 
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came to the decision to make an attempt at the dis- 
covery of the ship’s position, so that they might have 
knowledge of where the gold was even if they were 
unable to get it back again. Steamers with lifting 
apparatus, and others used for fishing in the sea, 
went out to have a look for the Egypt . They got a 
thick steel line fixed between two ships, which went 
steaming at some distance from one another, pulling 
the line hanging between them over the sea-bed, in 
the hope that it would come up against the Egypt . 
It was very uninteresting work and was without 
effect. 

The months became years and it seemed impossible 
that the gold would ever be got. But there were two 
engineers who did not give up hope. They were quite 
conscious of the fact that they would not be able to 
get the gold up in the normal way, but they had in 
mind an app^atus in which a man might be shut up 
and kept safe from the great force of the sea and sent 
up and down into the deep waters as if he was in a 
lift. If something like this was used, it seemed to 
them that the gold might be got back — if, that is, 
they came across the Egypt at all. 

Then the Italian experts who had made use of the 
German metal deep-sea dress made an offer to take on 
the work. They took their steel lines up and down 
over the sea-bed, looking for the Egypt . From time 
to time the line ^ot fixed in something, which was 
generally a mass of stone. They came across one or 
two other ships which had gone down, but t&ese 
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Jips hwitj had •gon J daun, bat l 5i:z war si:n ta bi: 5a 
•roq WAnz, and far tSa •taim Sai •had ta giv Up. 

in 5a •wintar, hwen 5a *bad •weSar •kept 5am in 
•hairbar and meid it im^posibl far 5em ta Jgou taut 
•a:ftar 5i: *i:d 3 ipt, a •veri •gud aiklia •keim ta •sAmwxn. 
in •pleis av •puliq 5ear •still •lain *ouyar 5a , si:- , bed and 
•weistiq 5ear •taim and •nuni 0ru: it bikAmiq •fikst on 
•masiz av •stoun and getiq •broukn, 5ei •meid a diUijan 
ta hav it •haqiq fram a 'lain av sa'poirts sou 5at it wud 
bi: abaut •twanti- , faiv •fiit fram 5a •si:- , bed. it wud •Sen 
bi: •kept *of 5a •masiz av !stoun bat it wud •stil Uahi Ap 
agenst 5i: •iidsipt, hwitj waz •mAtJ •haiar 5an •twenti- 
•faiv •fi:t. 

5ei war ri^woirdid. on Uigast 6a •0a:rtii0 > •naintiin 
•0a:rti, 5a •lain got •fikst on ■sAm0iq hwitj 6ei war 
•sa:rtn waz Sir •iidsipt. 

5ei hod had •niAtS ik'spiarians in 6a meditaUeinjan 
wi5 Sat •streind 3 -lukiq ^airman >dres •qieid av •metl. 
5ei had •weiz av •muiviq •0iijz hwitj war •©ri: •lundrid 
•fi:t Waun. 5ei hed meid •streindg ■grips far •liftiq 0iqz 
Up fram 5a •si:- , bed, and 5ei hod !meid a Uju: apaUeitas, 
laik a ! greit •metl ! paip ^At Up at 5i: Undz, far •gouiq 
•daun inta •veri •diip •woitar ; 5a •metl Ipaip waz az •tod 
az a •man. 

•5is apoUeitas waz •testid bai ^dropiq it Maun Uain 
•hAndrid •fiit inta 5a •si:, and it waz Uot •damid3d bai 5a 
•greit *fo:rs av 5a ■woitar. 5ei war •meikiq kazTtn Sat 
5a •man ! in it wud bi: 'seif hwen hi:* waz •dropt klaun 
ta 5i: •i:d 3 ipt. 'Sis apataitas waz 'sAm0iq in hwitj a 
•man waz •eibl ta Iteik Ap hiz pa'zijan and •si : hwot waz 
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were seen to be the wrong ones, and for the time they 
had to give up. 

In the winter, when the bad weather kept them in 
harbour and made it impossible for them to go out 
after the Egypt , a very good idea came to someone. 
In place of pulling their steel line over the sea-bed and 
wasting their time and money through it becoming 
fixed on masses of stone and getting broken, they 
made a decision to have it hanging from a line of 
supports so that it would be about 25 feet from the 
sea-bed. It would then be kept off the masses of 
stone but it would still come up against the Egypt , 
which was much higher than 25 feet. 

They were rewarded. On August 30, 1930, the 
line got fixed on something which they were certain 
was the Egypt. 

They had had much experience in the Mediterranean 
with that %trange-looking German dress made of 
metal. They had ways of moving things which were 
300 feet down. They had made strange grips for 
lifting things up from the sea-bed, and they had made 
a new apparatus, like a great metal pipe shut up at 
the ends, for going down into very deep water ; the 
metal pipe was as tall as a man. 

This apparatus was tested by dropping it down 900 
feet into the sea, and it was not damaged by the great 
force of the water. They were making certain that 
the man in it ^vould be safe when he was dropped 
down to the Egypt . This apparatus was something in 
which a man was able to take up his position and see 
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•gouig Un 'round him ; it waz •sAmGiq hwitj waz *eibl 
ta gou Up and 'daun in 5a •wo: tar laik a •lift. Sear war 
•veslz av •oksid f $an (•ou- l tu:) in'said for 5a •man, i'nAf ta 
•ki:p him •briiSirj far 'auarz ; 5ear waz a •telifoun 6ru: 
•hwitj hi: waz •eibl to giv hiz 'oirdarz ta 5a 'men on 
5a ! 5ip. 

•ki:p in 'maind, hauevar, 5at 5a 'man inlaid 5a *paip 
waz Uneibl ta du: 'eni •wank himself, if hi: had si:n 
•oil 5a •gould in ig'zistans bi'fo:r him hi: wild 'not hav 
bi:n 'eibl ta •put aut a 'fiijgar tu: it. hi: wud •ounli 
bi: *eibl ta teik a 'luk at it 0ru: 5a •windouz •meid av a 
•spe$al lgla:s, and giv di'rekjanz ta •Souz on 5a •Jip abaut 
•hwear ta 'put 5ear •grips, if 5a •grips war 'not •let 
•daun in 5a 'rait •pleis, hi: wud •ounli bi: ! eibl ta •sei 
5ei had ta bi: •mu:vd a litl •Sis wei o:r '5at far a'nA5ar 
attempt, '5at waz 5i: •ounli •wei 5ei had a •tja:ns av 
•getiq Up 5i: 'i:d 3 ipts 'gould — bai meikiq a'tempt 
a:ftar a'tempt. 

5ei 'sent 5a 'man 'daun in 5a 'nju: apa'reitas, 'mu:viq 
him 'slouli a'baut •ouvar 5a •Jip. hi: 'so: bai 5a pa'ziSan 
av 5a 'bout-sapo:rts 5at 5a 'bouts had bi:n let •daun. 
•5is waz 5i: 'ndsipt oil rait. hi: waz lsa:rtn av it, and 
•geiv 5a 'nju:z ta hiz •frendz ouvar'hed. 
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what was going on round him ; it was something 
which was able to go up and down in the water like a 
lift. There were vessels of oxygen (0 2 ) inside for the 
man, enough to keep him breathing for hours ; there 
was a telephone through which he was able to give 
his orders to the men on the ship. 

Keep in mind, however, that the man inside the pipe 
was unable to do any work himself. If he had seen all 
the gold in existence before him he would not have 
been able to put out a finger to it. He would only be 
able to take a look at it through the windows made of 
a special glass, and give directions to those on the ship 
about where to put their grips. If the grips were not 
let down in the right place, he would only be able to say 
they had to be moved a little this way or that for an- 
other attempt. That was the only way they had a 
chance of getting up the Egypt ' s gold — by making 
attempt aft%r attempt. 

They sent the man down in the new apparatus, 
moving him slowly about over the ship. He saw by 
the position of the boat-supports that the boats had 
been let down. This was the Egypt all right. He was 
certain of it, and gave the news to his friends over- 
head. 
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5a hostel 


houtel porrtar : *hav ju: ! teikn a •ruim sar ? 
mistar eniman: •nou. >put mai •Giqz *daun •hiar hwail 
ai •gou ta 5i: bfis. (ta wuman at ofis) foav jui a •rurm 
far *wAn ? 

wuman at ofis: wi: ar •veri ful Up 5is wi:k. ai hav 
•nou Umoxl ru:mz at b:l at Jpreznt. •hau •log ar ju: 
•gouiij ta ! bi: hiar ? 

mistar eniman : far ! tu: •wiiks probabli. 
wuman at ofis : ail *let ju: hav a ru:m wi5 ^tu: •bedz at a 
•spejal Iprais til ■mAndei, and U:ftar feat wi: wil bi: 
•eibl ta Igiv ju: a •smoxl ru:m. wil feat Bi: o:l Uait 1 
mistar eniman : aim ! veri mAtJ a^enst •mu:virj if 5eorz 
•eni Iposibl wei taut av it. ai woz •houpiq ta get 
•evriGiq Uut av mai •boksiz *a:ftar 5a •dgaxrni. hav 
ju: •nou U5ar saklgestjan ta hneik ? 
wuman at ofis : Uou, feats 5a *best ai am *eibl ta *du:. 
•evri U5ar houtel in ^Andan iz •bukt Up in 5a •seim 
•wei. in *fakt, •kwait a UAmbar av •paxrsnz hav bi:n 
•sent fen tu: Us. 

mistar eniman : feats 5a •waxrst av ^Anaan at feis taim 
ev *jiar. wel, ail ! hav ta ! teik hwot 5ear 4z. fiz feis 
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THE HOTEL 1 


Hotel Porter : Have you taken a room, sir ? 

Mr. Anyman : No. Put my things down here while 
I go to the office. (To woman at office) Have you a 
room for one ? 

Woman at Office : We’re very full up this week. I 
have no small rooms at all at present. How long 
are you going to be here ? 

Mr. Anyman : For two weeks probably. 

Woman at Office : I’ll let you have a room with two 
beds at a special price till Monday, and after that 
we will bemble to give you a small room. Will that 
be all right ? 

Mr. Anyman : I’m very much against moving if 
there’s any possible way out of it. I was hoping to 
get everything out of my boxes after the journey. 
Have you no other suggestion to make ? 

Woman at Office : No, that’s the best I am able to do. 
Every other hotel in London is booked up in the 
same way. In fact, quite a number of persons have 
been sent on to us. 

Mr. Anyman : That’s the worst of London at this time 
of year. Well, I’ll have to take what there i& Is 

1 From Everyday Basic, L. W. Lockhart, pp. 20-24. 
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•ru:m 'kwaiat ? '8ats 8a 'greit Big. 
wuman at ofis : 'jes, 'veri ; its at 9a 'bak. and 'souz 
Sir U8ar WAn. in 'fakt, tSei ar 'tu: av 8a 'kwaiatist 
'ru:mz in 8a hou^el. 

mistar eniman : and 'haz it got a 'baiOrum 1 
wuman at ofis : 8a 'ru:m ju: ar 'gouii) intu ta'dei 'haz. 
8a 'smo:lar WAn 'haznt, bat its 'ounli 'wAn 'do:r of 8e 
IpAblik 'ba:0rum. and 'o:l 8a 'ru:mz in 8a hou'tel hav 
•telifounz. 

mistar eniman : 'gud. and 8a 'prais ? 

wuman at ofis : 3a 'ru:m wi3 3a 'ba:0rum iz 'fifti:n 'Jiligz. 

8i: USar wil bi: 'ten jiliqz. 
mistar eniman : 3ats wi8'aut eni 'mi:lz ? 
wuman at ofis : 'jes. 'miilz ar 'separit. 
mistar eniman : 'o:l rait, ail 'teik 8a ru:m. 
wuman at ofis : 'wil ju: 'put juar 'neim in 3a 'bilk, 
'pli:z ? 

mistar eniman : 'sairtnli. 

wuman at ofis : 8a 'ru:m iz on 8a 'sekand 'flo:r, 'niar 8a 
'lift, 'hiarz juar 'ki:. 'let mi: hav it 'bak hwen ju: 
'gou 'ant. 

mistar eniman : ai 'wil. a 'frend mei bi: 'kAmii] 'in ta 
'si: mi: bitwirn 'siks and 'sevn. 'if hi: 'dAZ, 'wil ju: 
let him gou 'streit Ap ta mai 'ru:m ? 
wuman at ofis: 'sa:rtnli. 8a 'po:rtar wil 'teik ju: Up 
if ju: ar 'redi ta 'gou 'nau. 

houtel po:rtar : juar 'boksiz wil 'kAm Ap 'separitli. '8is 
iz 8a 'ru:m, sar. 

mistar eniman : 'iz it 'posibl ta get 8a 'windou 'oupn ? 
its 'veri 'wo:np. in biar wi8 8a 'hi:tiq. 
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this room quiet ? That’s the great thing. 

Woman at Office : Yes, very ; it’s at the back. And 
so’s the other one. In fact, they’re two of the 
quietest rooms in the hotel. 

Mr. Anyman : And has it got a bathroom ? 

Woman at Office : The room you’re going into today 
has. The smaller one hasn’t, but it’s only one door 
ofi the public bathroom. And all the rooms in the 
hotel have telephones. 

Mr. Anyman : Good. And the price ? 

Woman at Office : The room with the bathroom is 
fifteen shillings. The other will be ten shillings. 

Mr. Anyman : That’s without any meals ? 

Woman at Office : Yes. Meals are separate. 

Mr. Anyman : All right, I’ll take the room. 

Woman at Office : Will you put your name in the 
book, please ? 

Mr. Anymat i+: Certainly. 

Woman at Office : The room is on the second floor, 
near the lift. Here’s your key. Let me have it 
back when you go out. 

Mr. Anyman : I will. A friend may be coming in to 
see me between six and seven. If he does, will you 
let him go straight up to my room ? 

Woman at Office : Certainly. The porter will take you 
up if you are ready to go now. 

Hotel Porter : Your boxes will come up separately. 
This is the room, sir. 

Mr. Anyman : Is it possible to get the window ojjen ? 
It’s very warm in here with the heating. 
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houtel po:rtar: 'iz it 'oupn i'nAf 'nau? Sis 'windouz 
•veri *stif, and 'Sats Sa 'best aim 'eibl ta 'du:. 

mistar eniman : 'Sat wil bi: oil 'rait. 

houtel poirtar: ail 'send Sa 'ga:rl ta ju:. 

sa:rvant : 'hay ju: 'evriQig sar ? 

mistar eniman : 'jes, bat Sear 'dAznt 'si:m ta bi: a 'bel 
av 'eni 'soirt in Sa 'ru:m. 

sairvant : 'oil 'oirdarz ar 'sent ouvar Sa 'telifoun, sar. 
ju: 'get '0ru: ta Sa 'poirtarz 'ofis. 

mistar eniman : 'ai 'si:, ai hav sam 'dairti '0igz. 'hau 
du: ai 'send Sam ta Sa 'wo$ ] 

sairvant : if ju: 'meik aut a 'list, ail 'put Sam in a 
•pa:rsl far ju:, sar, and 'send Sam 'of ta'morou. Sei 
wil bi: 'bak on 'satardei. 

mistar eniman : 'gud. and Sen a'nASar Gig. 'hwen ar 
Sa 'Ju:z 'teikn far 'kliinig 1 

sairvant : if ju: 'put Sam aut'said juar 'do:r at 'nait Sa 
'bu:t boi wil 'du: Sam hwen hi: 'kAn\z 'raund 'a:rli 
in Sa 'moirnig. 

mistar eniman : 'ou, 'waji 'minit. Sarz 'nou 'soup in 
Sa 'ba:0rum. 

sa:rvant : ail 'gou and 'get ju: a bit 'nau. wi:v had 
'veri 'litl 'taim ta get Gigz 'streit in 'Sis 'ru:m. 

mistar eniman : wel, ail bi: 'gouig 'aut in a 'Joirt 'taim. 
'hwearz Sa 'raitig-rum ? 

sa:rvant: on Sa 'fa:rst 'floir. bat Sar ar 'raitig-teiblz 
in 'o:l Sa 'pAblik 'ru:mz. 

mistar eniman : 'mei ai hav a 'kAp av U: at 'eit ta'morou 
'mo:rnig ? 
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Hotel Porter : Is it open enough now ? This window’s 
very stiff, and that’s the best I’m able to do. 

Mr. Anyman : That will be all right. 

Hotel Porter : I’ll send the girl to you. 

Servant : Have you everything, sir ? 

Mr. Anyman : Yes, but there doesn’t seem to be a bell 
of any sort in the room. 

Servant : All orders are sent over the telephone, sir. 
You get through to the porter’s office. 

Mr. Anyman : I see. I have some dirty things. How 
do I send them to the wash ? 

Servant : If you make out a list, I’ll put them in a 
parcel for you, sir, and send them ofi tomorrow. 
They will be back on Saturday. 

Mr. Anyman : Good. And then another thing. 
When are the shoes taken for cleaning ? 

Servant : If you put them outside your door at night 
the boot l*oy will do them when he comes round 
early in the morning. 

Mr. Anyman : Oh, one minute. There’s no soap in 
the bathroom. 

Servant : I’ll go and get you a bit now. We’ve had 
very little time to get things straight in this 
room. 

Mr. Anyman : Well, I’ll be going out in a short time. 
Where’s the writing-room ? 

Servant : On the first floor. But there are writing- 
tables in all tile public rooms. 

Mr. Anyman : May I have a cup of tea at eight to- 
morrow morning ? 
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sa:rvant: •jes sar. ail bi: !bak wiS juar •soup in a« 
•minit o:r tu:. 

houtel pair tar : •hior ar juar •boksiz sar. Sa *boi igot 
Sa •nAmbarz •mikst, o:r ju:d hav 'had Sam bi^foir. 

mistar eniman : l gud ; and •hvvail ju: ar •hiar, •wil ju: 
•si: l hwot haz gon koi] wiS Si: i*lektrik *lait •ouvar 
mai •bed? its •probabli Sa 'bAlb, bikoz Si: USar Qait 
iz o:l l rait. 

houtel po:rtar : ^Sats hwots •roq sar. ail ihav ta iput 
in aWSar. 

mistar eniman: •nau aim gouiq ta teik a Irest. if 
•eniwAn •kAmz, Si: bfis iz ta J sei Sat ai wil •not bi: lin 
til l siks. 

houtel po:rtar : •jes sar. 
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Servant : Yes, sir. I’ll be back with your soap in a 
minute or two. 

Hotel Porter : Here are your boxes, sir. The boy got 
the numbers mixed, or you’d have had them before. 

Mr. Anyman : Good ; and while you are here, will you 
see what has gone wrong with the electric light over 
my bed ? It’s probably the bulb, because the other 
light is all right. 

Hotel Porter : That’s what’s wrong, sir. I’ll have to 
put in another. 

Mr. Anyman : Now I’m going to take a rest. If any 
one comes, the office is to say that I will not be in 
till six. 

Hotel Porter : Yes, sir. 
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Ca •lirg av toeijanz and •woir 

Ca •dgenaral aiklia abaut Ca *li:g av toeijenz 4z Cat it 
!z an oirganai^zeijan a'genst !wo:r — a l said av its •wairk 
hwitj haz •ounli bi:n •tAtJt on in ! Sis avaunt in Ca 
•stoiri av fta •liigz l loq l fait far “ airbi^treijan, sitojuariti 
and disarmament.” •auar atoaunt haz bi:n •tjiifli 
abaut Ci: UCar said, “ ^ktiq ta'geCar intartoaSanali,” 
and teikiq a •log *vju:. •Cis iz Ca 'rait ! wei ta toieik Ca 
•deind 3 ar av ( wo:r lies, til in 5i: ! end it iz toot 'Cear 
at *o:l. 

in fta •biznis av •kiipii] l\vo:r fram t! teikiq Ipleis, 
Ca *li:g haz on toekoird sam sar'praiziq •fakts. far 
igtoaimpl, ! waii •mAndei in ok^toubar, toaintiin Itwenti 
ifaiv, a Igriik toiilitari IwotSman waz Iput ta Ide0 on 
Ca *land limits av bAl'gearia. , 0ri: *deiz *leitar Igriik 
•truips Iwent inta bAllgearia bai Ifoirs. Ca bA^gearian 
•wo:r ofis •sent a •teligram ta Ca toed av Bear •foirsiz : — 

lounli Iput Ap a Ismail Ifait; Iteik Ikear av ICouz in 
Iflait and in ItrAbl ; Idu: Inot llet Ifiar • get a •grip av Ca 
Istruima Ivali ; and Idu: toot Iput juar Imen in Ideind 3 ar 
ev Antoesaeari llosiz, bikoz Ca • fakts hav bi:n Iput bifoxr 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND WAR 1 


The general idea about the League of Nations is that 
it is an organization against war — a side of its work 
which has only been touched on in this account in the 
story of the League’s long fight for “ arbitration, 
security, and disarmament.” Our account has been 
chiefly about the other side, “ acting together inter- 
nationally,” and taking a long view. This is the 
right way to make the danger of war less, till in the 
end it is not there at all. 

In the business of keeping war from taking place, 
the League has on record some surprising facts. For 
example, one Monday in October 1925, a Greek 
military watchman was put to death on the land 
limits of Bulgaria. Three days later Greek troops 
went into Bulgaria by force. The Bulgarian War 
Office sent a telegram to the head of their forces : 

Only put up a small fight ; take care of those in flight 
and in trouble ; do not let fear get a grip of the Struma 
Valley ; and do not put your men in danger of unneces- 
sary losses, because the facts have been put before the 

1 From The Organization of Peace , Maxwell Garnet^ pp. 
110-113. 
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T«he League of Nations and War 

5a 'kaunsl av 5a 'li:g av 'nei/anz, hwitj wil 'probabli put a 
(stop ta 5i: a'tak. 

5a bAl'gearian ri'kwest ta 5a 'li:g ta 'du: SAtnGiq 'got 
ta dgi'niiva at 'ha:f 'past 'siks 5a 'moirnii} 'aiftar, 'fraidei. 
bai •haif •paist i l levn •teligramz had bi:n •sent l aut fram 
•paris (bikoz •masjair Ibriog waz 'aktiq-'prezidnt av 5a 
•li:gz •kaunsl) 'oirdarig a 'miitiq av 5 a •kaunsl far 5a 
•kAmiq •mAndei. U5ar •teligramz put •griis and bAl'gearia 
in •maind 5ot '5ei war •pairt av 5a •liig, and 'meid a 
ri'kwest ta 5am ta •kiip 5eor 'airmiz fram •faitiq til 
•aiftar 5a •miitiq av 5a 'kaunsl. 5a 'teligram tu: 'a0anz 
waz in 'taim ta 'ki:p hwot 'wud hav bi:n 5a 'fairst 'fait 
av 5a 'wo:r fram 'teikiq 'pleis. 

•hwen 5a 'kaunsl had its 'miitiq on 5a 'mAndei, 'oil bat 
•wAn av 5a repri'zentativz war 'preznt. a'niAq '5ouz 
hu: 'keim war 5a 'britij 'forin 'sekntari, 5a 'frentj 'forin 
•ministar and 5a 'forin 'ministar av 'swi*dn, hu: had 
•kAm bai 'earplein fram 'stokhoum ta bi: in 'taim. 5a 
•kaunsl geiv an 'oirdar far 5a 'griik 'airmiz ta bi: 'teikn 
•bak in '0ri: 'deiz. bai 'fraidei av '5at 'wi:k 5a 'la:st 
•griik had 'gon 'aut av bAl'gearia. 5a 'li:g had 'put a 
•stop ta 5i: a'tak. 

bat '5is waz 'not 'oil. it waz 'not i'nAf far 5a 
•kaunsl 'simpli ta 'ki:p 5a 'wo:r fram 'teikiq 'pleis. its 
•houp 'woz, if 'posibl, ta 'put an 'end ta 5a 'ko:z. sou 
it 'sent a ka'raiti 'meid Up av 'pairsnz hu: had 'nou 
•praivit a'pinjanz on 5e 'kwestjan, Andar sa:r 'horas 
•rAmbould, ta 'gou inta 5a 'ko:z av 5a 'trAbl 'hwear it 
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Council of the League of Nations, which will probably 
put a stop to the attack. 

The Bulgarian request to the League to do some- 
thing got to Geneva at half-past six the morning 
after, Friday. By half-past eleven telegrams had 
been sent out from Paris (because M. Briand was 
acting-President of the League’s Council) ordering a 
meeting of the Council for the coming Monday. 
Other telegrams put Greece and Bulgaria in mind 
that they were part of the League, and made a 
request to them to keep their armies from fighting 
till after meeting of the Council. The telegram to 
Athens was in time to keep what would have been the 
first fight of the war from taking place. 

When the Council had its meeting on the Monday, 
all but one of the representatives were present. 
Among those who came were the British Foreign 
Secretary, fche French Foreign Minister and the 
Foreign Minister of Sweden, who had come by air- 
plane from Stockholm to be in time. The Council 
gave an order for the Greek armies to be taken back 
in three days. By Friday of that week the last Greek 
had gone out of Bulgaria. The League had put a 
stop to the attack. 

But this was not all. It was not enough for the 
Council simply to keep the war from taking place. 
Its hope was, if possible, to put an end to the cause. 
So it sent a Committee made up of persons who had no 
private opinions on the question under Sir Horace 
Rumbold, to go into the cause of the trouble where it 
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T6e League of Nations and War 

had •teikn •pleis, ta •si: •hu: waz ri^ponsibl, and •meik 
sa^jestjanz abaut •hau ta *ki:p 8a •seim *0iq fram •teikiq 
•pleis a ! gen. *o:l feis waz ^An wi8aut •eni •trAbl. 
•hwen 8a •kaunsl had aWSar •miitiq in di'sembar, •griis 
•meid an a^griiment ta •giv •fozrti tfaiv •Qauzond •paundz 
in l damid3iz, and 8a •gAvarnmants av 8e •tu: IkAntriz geiv 
i ( fekt ta 8a •liigz sa^sestjanz far •kiipiq an •autbarrst av 
8a •seim •soirt fram ■teikiq •pleis a*gen. and l hwen 8ar 
waz an •airgjumant abaut 8a 'land •limits •wAn o:r •tu: 
•mAiiGs Ueitar, 8ar waz •nou •siarias •trAbl. 
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had taken place, to see who was responsible, and 
make suggestions about how to keep the same thing 
from taking place again. All this was done without 
any trouble. When the Council had another meeting 
in December, Greece made an agreement to give 
£45,000 in damages, and the governments of the two 
countries gave eflect to the League’s suggestions for 
keeping an outburst of the same sort from taking 
place again. And when there was an argument about 
the land limits one or two months later, there was no 
serious trouble. 
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5a ikelog a'griimant 

5a •prozidnt av 5a juibaitid •steits av a*merika, 5a 
•prezidnt av 5a ! frent$ ri^Ablik, 5a *kirj av 5a •beldjanz, 
5a •prezidnt av 5a bjekoidslouvak ri'pAblik, 5a •kiq av 
greib •britan, biiarland, and 5a •britij dou ! rainjanz 'ouvar 
5a •siiz, 'emparar av ■indja, 5a ! prezidnt av 5a •djairman 
•raiS, 5a *kiq av *itali, 5i: ! emparar av dga^jan, 5a •prozidnt 
av 5a ri^pAblik av •pouland, 

•diipli •konjas 5at 5ei ar rifeponsibl far in^kriisiij 5a 
•wel^bisiq av hi\ bieijanz; 

•sazrtan 5at 5a •taim haz •kAm hwen it iz bait far 5a 
•neijanz •pAblikli ta •giv Ap Uvo:r az an •instrument far 
•profitiq 5amselvz, sou 5at 5a •preznt J pi:s and 5a •hapi 
ribeijanz bi'twiin 5am mei bi: ! kept An f damid 3 d ; 

haviij •kAm ta 5a di's^an 5at hi\ •tjeindgiz in 5ear 
ribeijanz wi5 wAn anASar a:r ta bi: abemptid •ounli in 
•weiz hwitj wil •not bi: a •koiz av •woir, and 5at •sAtJ 
•tjeindgiz a:r *rait •ounli az 5i: •autkAm av a •prouses in 
hwitj •piis and birdar ar ri^spektid, and 5at it iz •rait ta 
•ki:p* •eni •pauar hwitj 'puts its bieim ta 5i: a^griimant 
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THE KELLOGG AGREEMENT 1 


The President of the United States of America, the 
President of the French Republic, the King of the 
Belgians, the President of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
the King of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British 
Dominions over the Seas, Emperor of India, the 
President of the German Reich, the King of Italy, the 
Emperor of Japan, the President of the Republic of 
Poland, 

Deeply conscious that they are responsible for 
increasing the well-being of all nations ; 

Certain tHht the time has come when it is right for 
the nations publicly to give up war as an instrument 
for profiting themselves, so that the present peace and 
the happy relations between them may be kept un- 
damaged ; 

Having come to the decision that all changes in 
their relations with one another are to be attempted 
only in ways which will not be a cause of war, and that 
such changes are right only as the outcome of a 
process in which peace and order are respected, and 
that it is right to keep any Power which puts its name 


1 From Everyday Basic, L. W. Lockhart, pp. 75-78. 
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and Heitor •gouz to *wo:r for its •praivit inHrists from 
•profitig bai ^Sis ©•grnmont ; 

hav •kAm tu: o di^on to •meik on ©•grnmont, ond 
for J c5;it •poirpos hov J put Hoirword oz Seor repri*zentotivz 
wiS Hul •pauorz, So Iprezidnt ov S o ju: ! naitid 'steits, 
otUetro. ond *t5ei, havii] Him WAn onASorz •peiporz ov 
oi^Goriti, *giviij Som Hul Ipauer, to bi: He:rton Sot Sei or 
in birdor ond in 'gud Horrm, hov IkAm tu: on o , gri:mont 
to •meik teiiz Hteitmonts in So •neim ov h:l. 

I. So hieijonz so^poirtiq ^Sis o^griimont meik o IpAblik 
•steitmont, in So J neim ov b:l hu: •kAm Under Si: 
o: , 0oriti ov Seor •gAvornmonts, Sot Sei or o*genst So 
•ju:s ov Uvo:r for !putii] on •end tu: intorhiaSonel 
•trAblz, ond wil toot meik •jins ov it oz on •instru- 
ment for Iprofitii] SomHelvz in Seor riHeiSonz wiS 
•wAn o ! nASor. 

II. So •neijonz so^poirtii] teis o*gri:mont hcv •kAm to So 
diHi^on Sot Sei wil •put on •end tu: *0:1 •ko:ziz ov 
•trAbl biHwim Som, ov hwottovor •so:rt Sei mei *bi: 
o:r in hwotUvor Kvei Sei •keim intu: igtoistens, in 
•weiz liwitj wil •not bi: o ! ko:z ov •won*. 

Ill So Jpreznt o ! gri:mont iz to bi: •meid •gud in Ho: bai 
So toeijonz in •kwestjon in hwot'evor J wei Seor 
•diforont poHitikl •sistimz •meik •nesosori, ond wil 
•teik lHekt oz biUwirn Som wi^Saut Hos ov Haim 
hwen Seor •peiporz •meikiq Si: o l gri:mont J gud in 
Ho: hov bi:n •pleist ot . . . 

•Sis ©•grkmont •wil, hwen it hoz •kAm intu: ilfekt in 
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to the agreement and later goes to war for its private 
interests from profiting by this agreement ; 

Have come to a decision to make an agreement, and 
for that purpose have put forward as their representa- 
tives with full powers, the President of the United 
States, etc. And they, having seen one another’s 
papers of authority, giving them full power, to be 
certain that they are in order and in good form, have 
come to an agreement to make these statements in the 
name of all : 

I. The nations supporting this Agreement make a 
public statement, in the name of all who come 
under the authority of their governments, that 
they are against the use of war for putting an end 
to international troubles, and will not make use 
of it as an instrument for profiting themselves in 
their relations with one another. 

II. The nsitions supporting this Agreement have 
come to the decision that they will put an end to 
all causes of trouble between them, of whatever 
sort they may be or in whatever way they came 
into existence, in ways which will not be a cause 
of war. 

III. The present Agreement is to be made good in law 
by the nations in question in whatever way their 
different political systems make necessary, and 
will take effect as between them without loss of 
time when # their papers making the agreement 
good in law have been placed at . . . 

This Agreement will, when it has come into effect m 
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•Sis •wei, bi: •kept •oupn az *loq az mei bi: •nesasari ta 
•get it baind bai b:l Sir bSar •pauarz. •evri Ipeipar 
•givig Sa sa'poirt av ahiASar •pauar wil bi: •pleist at . . . 
and hwen bis haz bi:n ( dAn, Si: a^nimant wil J teik i^ekt 
•streit a 1 wei bitwi:n Sa Ipauarz hijurli •giviq its so^poirt, 
and Si: USar •pauarz hwitj hav Waii sou in So •pa:st. 

it wil bi: •nesasari far Sa •gAvarnmant av . . . ta giv 
•evri •gAvarnmant Ineimd in Sa •foirst *wa:rdz av Si: 
a*gri:maiit, and bvri •gAvarnmant hvvitj 1 lei tar Igivz its 
sa^rt ta Si: a^rhmant, a ! kopi av Si: a ! gri:mant, •bakt 
bai odGoriti, ta^geSar wiS a •kopi av bvri •peipar Ipleist 
Sear in ka'nekjan wiS it. it wil bi: 'nesasari in a'dijan 
far Sa 'gAvarnmant av . . . ta 'send 'wa:rd bai 'teligram, 
wiS'aut Has av 'taim, tu: 'o:l 'sAtJ 'gAvornmants 
hwen'evar a 'peipar 'givii] sa'po:rt o:r 'meikiq 'Sat 
sa'po:rt •gud in 'lo:, iz 'pleist Sear. 

in sa'po:rt av l©i:z Andar'teikiijz, Sa repri'zentativz 
av Sa 'difarant 'neijanz hav 'put Sear •neimz ta 'Sis 
a'griimant in 'beisik 'iijgliS and in ! frent$, Sa •tu: •foirmz 
haviij •nkwal 'fo:rs, and Sa •sainz av Sear •gAvarnmanls 
hav bi:n •pleist bn it in •waks. 

•dAn at . . . Sa . , . •dei av . . . in Sa •jiar 'waii 
•G auzand •nain •hAndrid and 'twenti. . 
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this way, be kept open as long as may be necessary to 
get it signed by all the other Powers. Every paper 
giving the support of another Power will be placed 
at . . . and when this has been done, the Agreement 
will take effect straight away between the Powers 
newly giving its support, and the other Powers which 
have done so in the past. 

It will be necessary for the Government of ... to 
give every Government named in the first words of the 
Agreement, and every Government which later gives 
its support to the Agreement, a copy of the Agree- 
ment, backed by authority, together with a copy of 
every paper placed there in connection with it. It 
will be necessary in addition for the Government of . . . 
to send word by telegram, without loss of time, to all 
such Governments whenever a paper giving support 
or making that support good in law, is placed there. 

In support* of these undertakings, the representa- 
tives of the different nations have put their names to 
this Agreement in Basic English and in French, the 
two forms having equal force, and the signs of their 
Governments have been placed on it in wax. 

Done at . . . the . . . day of ... in the Year One 
Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty. . . . 
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5a 'sAnz •sistim 


5a •vju: hwitj iz Uau •teikn az ta 5a •bairG av 5a 
Isaiiz Uibtnn (it givz Inou a'kaunt av 5a •kAmig mtu: 
igbistans av 5a 1 sati itself) iz •beist apon a •veri Ikoman 
•fakt hwitj iz in 5a •nolids av •evribodi. it iz •koman 
•nolid3 5at 5a •kAmiq Up and •gouiq ! daun av 5a •woitarz 
av 5a Uiiz, neimd “ •taidz,” hwitj •evri WAn iz l eibl ta 
teik Inout ov J evri *dei at 5a •siisaid, a:r Uoizd bai 5a 
•fairs av a'trakjan av 5a 'sAn and 5a bum. 5a •woitarz, 
biiiq •frii, air •muivd bai Sis a^trakjan, and 5a •taidz 
gou •raund 5ii UirG •tjiifli Uiftar 5a •muin, 5a *SAn haviq 
ounli a bmoil *pairt in •koiziq 5is •moujaif. bat 5ar iz 
aWSar •fakt, hwitj •ounli •keim ta *lait a •Joirt •taim 
•bak, and hwitj iz Uot •koman Uolids. feis Ifakt, hwitj 
wil nou daut bii a saHpraiz ta ^Am Uiidarz, iz 5at 5a 
•taidz air •not •limitid ta 5a Uiiz, bat Sat 5a (solid •feia 
av 5ii *airG itUelf Andar l gouz J taid •moujanz in 5a Ifoirm 
av a •weiv rAnii] •raund 5ii birG, •koizd bai 5i: itfekt a\ 
5ii a'trakjan av 5a •muin. bat •Sis Uaid, Sou Uatjaral] 
•veri mAtS •smoilar San 5a ! taidz av 5a biiz, iz az mat] 
az •ten ta ( twenti •intjiz. it iz •greiiist at 5a •midi a^ 
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THE SUN’S SYSTEM 1 


The view which is now taken as to the birth of the 
Sun’s system (it gives no account of the coming into 
existence of the Sun itself) is based upon a very 
common fact which is in the knowledge of everybody. 
It is common knowledge that the coming up and going 
down of the waters of the seas, named “ tides,” which 
everyone is able to take note of every day at the sea- 
side, are caused by the force of attraction of the Sun 
and the Moon. The waters, being free, are moved by 
this attraction, and the tides go round the Earth 
chiefly after the Moon, the Sun having only a small 
part in causing this motion. But there is another 
fact, which only came to light a short time back, and 
which is not common knowledge. This fact, which 
will no doubt be a surprise to some readers, is that 
the ‘tides are not limited to the seas, but that the solid 
face of the Earth itself undergoes tide motions in the 
form of a wave running round the Earth, caused by 
the effect of the attraction of the Moon. But this 
tide, though naturally very much smaller than the 
tides of the seas,» is as much as 10 to 20 inches. It 

1 From A Basic Astronomy, S. L. Salzedo, pp. 21-25. Some 
international soienoe words are used in this aooount. 
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The Sun's System 

5i: 3:r0, hwail it gets 'les in 5a 'no:iG and 'sauG. bat 
'5ou 5is l a:r0 taid iz ■sou mAtj *smo:lar San 5a •taidz av 
5a *85:, 5i: ■ainsar tu: auar 'kwestjan, 'hau did auar 'a:rG 
*kAm inta ■separit ig'zistans?, iz *pointid 'aut bai 'bis 
'moujan. wi: mei put it '5is wei : 5a ■mum iz 'smo:l, 
and 5i: i'fekt av its a'trakjan on 5a *ha:rd 'a:rG mei bi: 
'megard in 'intjiz. ■hwot wud ■teik 'pleis if 5a •mu:n 
waz a ■veri 'greit ■bodi, and 5i: 'a:rG waz a ■veri 'greit 

•bodi, az 'greit az 5a 'sAn ? 5a •weivz ■koizd in 5a 'solid 

•auter parrt av 5i: 'a:rG (hwitj iz 'veri 'Gin) bai 5i: 
a'trakjan av 5a 'greit 'bodi 'sou 'niar it wud bi: 'kwait 
■hai, sou 5at a 'greit a'maunt av 5a ’sAbstans av 5i: 'a:rG 
wud bi: 'puld kam'pli:tli a'v\ei, and wud 'not gou 'bak, 
bat 'ki:p 'aut in 'speis, in 5a 'fo:rm posibli av a 'rig at 

•fairst, 5a 'pa:rts av hwitj wud >5en 'litl bai *litl kAra 

'niarar and 'niarar ta'ge5ar, til a 'bo:l waz 'fo:rmd. 

'5at iz 5a 'kArant 'vju: abaut 5a 'wei in hwitj 5a 
•difarant 'greit 'bodiz 'fo:rmig 6a 'sAnz 'sistim 'keim 
intu: ig'zistans. 'Gauzandz av 'miljanz av 'jiarz 'bak, 
hwen hwot iz 'nau auar 'sAn waz a 'greit 'bodi, greitar 
ban 'nau, and 'kwait bai it'self, a'nAbar 'greit 'bodi 
'kAmiq fram 'autar 'speis, got 'niarar and 'niarar, til at 
'la:8t 5i: a'trakjan av 5a 'nju: 'bodi on 5a *8An waz 'sou 
•strog bat 'greit 'masiz av 'sAbstans war 'broukan a' wei, 
fo:rmig 5i: 'a:rG and 5i: 'Abar 'planits. on '5is 'vju: 'o:l 
'sAtJ 'bodiz war 'fo:rmd at 5a 'seim 'taim and aut av 5c 
'seim 'greit 'mas av 'sAbstans hwitj had bi:n 'broukn 
a'^ei, bikoz 5a 'dietansiz bi'twiin 5a 'stairz (hwitj ar ir 
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is greatest at the middle of the Earth, while it gets 
less in the north and south. But though this Earth 
tide is so much smaller than the tides of the sea, the 
answer to our question, How did our Earth come into 
separate existence ?, is pointed out by this motion. 
We may put it this way : The Moon is small, and the 
effect of its attraction on the hard Earth may be 
measured in inches. What would take place if the 
Moon was a very great body, and the Earth was a 
very great body, as great as the Sun ? The waves 
caused in the solid outer part of the Earth (which 
is very thin) by the attraction of the great body so 
near it would be quite high, so that a great amount 
of the substance of the Earth would be pulled com- 
pletely away, and would not go back, but keep out 
in space, in the form possibly of a ring at first, the 
parts of which would then little by little come nearer 
and nearer together, till a ball was formed. 

That is the current view about the way in which the 
different great bodies forming the Sun’s system came 
into existence. Thousands of millions of years back, 
when what is now our Sun was a great body, greater 
than now, and quite by itself, another great body 
coming from outer space, got nearer and nearer, till 
at last the attraction of the new body on the Sun was 
so strong that great masses of substance were broken 
away, forming the Earth and the other planets. On 
this view all such* bodies were formed at the same time 
and out of the same great mass of substance which had 
been broken away, because the distances between the 
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z) a:r 'sou 'greit Sat it wud •not bi: 'posibl Sat 
•tu: av Sam wud kAm 'mar ta wAn anASar •raozr San 
•wAns 'i:vn in 'Gauzandz av •miljanz av Ijiarz. 

•sAtJ iz Sa 'preznt •vju: az ta Sa 'wei in hwitj Sa 'sAn 
and its 'sistim 'keim intu: ig'zistans. bat it iz 'ounli 

'rait ta •sei 'hiar Sat 'az Sa 'Gian av la'plas woz 'lukt 

apon az Sa 'rait WAn far a 'hAndrid ljiarz, and wez 'si:n 
ta bi: 'roq, 'sou Sa 'nju: •Giari, hwitj iz 'veri mAtJ 

•jAijgar, 'mei, at 'sAin •taim in Sa •fjuitjar, bi: 'si:n ta 

bi: 'nou 'loqgar in a'grkmant wiS Sa dis'kAvariz hwitj 
hav •Sen bi:n •meid, and a •nju: 'Giari wil •hav ta 
bi: 'fo:rmd hwitj wil bi: in a'grkmant wiS auar 'nju: 
•nolid 3 . 

bat if Sar ! a:r Si:z •greit •a:rG:-taidz, it iz •kliar Sat 
•welziz veri •bjuitiful •sto:ri neimd “Sa •sta:r ,> dAz ! not 
•giv a •tru: a'kaunt av Si: i'vents hwitj wud bi: Si: 
•autkAm av Sa kan'dijanz •piktjard in it/ it •sez Sat a 
•greit •red •bodi fram aut'said Sa •sAnz •sistim keim 
•niar ta Si: *airG, and Sat Si: •a:r0 waz •wojt bai •greit 
•taidz av Sa ! si:z at a 'greit 'hi:t, 'ko:ziq Sa dis'trAkJan 
av odmoust 'o:l 'livii] 'Giqz. Sa 'tru: 'autkAm wud 'not 
bi: 'Sis, bat Sar wud bi: 'greit 'taidz av Sa 'hazrd 'a:r0 
it'self, bai hwitj 'a:rG-'weivz 'hAndridz av 'fi:t •hai wud 
bi: •kozzd. Si: 'autar •feis av Si: 'a:r0 wud bi: 'broukn 
•0ru:, 'greit 'masiz av Qikwid •sAbstans at a 'greit 'hi:t 
wud 'kAm 'aut and 'gou •ouvar 'o:l Sk^azrG, o:r Si: 'a:r0 
wud 'uvn bi: 'broukn Up inta 'smo:l 'bits. 
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stars (which are in fact suns) are so great that it would 
not be possible that two of them would come near to 
one another more than once even in thousands of 
millions of years. 

Such is the present view as to the way in which the 
Sun and its system came into existence. But it is 
only right to say here that as the theory of Laplace 
was looked upon as the right one for a hundred years, 
and was seen to be wrong, so the new theory, which is 
very much younger, may, at some time in the future, 
be seen to be no longer in agreement with the dis- 
coveries which have then been made, and a new theory 
will have to be formed which will be in agreement with 
our new knowledge. 

But if there are these great Earth-tides, it is clear 
that Wells’s very beautiful story named “ The Star ” 
does not give a true account of the events which would 
be the outcctne of the conditions pictured in it. It 
says that a great, red body from outside the Sun’s 
system came near to the Earth, and that the Earth 
was washed by great tides of the seas at a great heat, 
causing the destruction of almost all living things. 
The true outcome would not be this, but there would 
be great tides of the hard Earth itself, by which earth- 
waves hundreds of feet high would be caused. The 
outer face of the Earth would be broken through, 
great masses of liquid substance at a great heat would 
come out and gfo over all the Earth, or the Earth 
would even be broken up into small bits. 
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*treid Andar 'henri 5a 'sevn0 

fram 5a 'sta:rt av hiz 'ru:l 5a 'kig •so: 5a 'valju: av 
5i: ik'spanjan av 'treid. it waz 'hiz di'zaiar ta giv a 
'nju: 'impAls ta 5a 'wul treid and 'klo9-meikii], and 
•i:vn in 5a 'midi av pa'litikl 'trAblz hi: tuk an 'intrast in 
sa'dgestjanz far 5a di'velapmant av 'iqglij 'treid. 5ear 
waz a 'ri:zn far 'aktiq wiS'aut 'los av 'taim. 'vvAn av 
5i: i'fekts av 5a 'wo:rz av 5a 'rouziz waz a 'ma:rkt 'foiliq 
'of in 'igglij 'treid. hwail '5is 'kAntri waz in 5a 'grip 
av 'wo:r, 5a 'hansa 'treidarz had got 5i: 'iqglij 'aut 
av '5ear 'mairkits in 5a 'no:r0 av 'juarap, and in 5i: 
'airli 'jiarz av hiz 'ru:l 'henri 'tuk 'steps ta 'get 'bak 
'treidiq 'raits in 'denmairk and 'A5ar 'pairts av 'juarap. 
di's^anz abaut 'treid war meid 5i: 'instrumant av 
pa'litikl di'zainz. 'fat 'profits had 'loij bi:n 'meid aut 
av 5i: 'iqglij 'wul treid wi5 5a 'lou 'kAntriz, and 5a 
di'zaiar far 'iqgliS 'wul geiv 'henri a pa'litikl 'pul hi: 
waz 'not 'slou ta meik 'ju:s ov. in 'fo:rti:n 'nainti '0ri: 
hi: 'let 5a 'deindsar av 'ha:rbariq 'irjglijmen hu: wa:r 
a'genst 5a 'gAvarnmant bi: 'si:n bai 'stopiq 'oil 'tieid 
bitwi:n 'iqgland and 'fla:ndarz. 5i: i'fekts av '5at 
di'sigan apon 5a 'klo0 'treid in 5e 'lou 'kAntriz 'kwikli 
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TRADE UNDER HENRY VII 


From the start of his rule the King saw the value of 
an expansion of trade. It was his desire to give a 
new impulse to the wool trade and cloth-making, and 
even in the middle of political troubles he took an 
interest in suggestions for the development of English 
trade. There was a reason for acting without loss of 
time. One of the effects of the Wars of the Roses was 
a marked falling off in English trade. While this 
country was in the grip of war, the Hansa traders had 
got the English out of their markets in the north of 
Europe, and«in the early years of his rule Henry took 
steps to get back trading rights in Denmark and other 
parts of Europe. Decisions about trade were made 
the instrument of political designs. Fat profits had 
long been made out of the English wool trade with the 
Low Countries, and the desire for English wool gave 
Henry a political pull he was not slow to make use of. 
In 1493 he let the danger of harbouring Englishmen 
who were against the Government be seen by stopping 
all trade between England and Flanders. The effects 
of that decisioif upon the cloth trade in the Low 

1 Put into Basic from The Making of the Tudor Despotism, 
C. H. Williams, pp. 49-51. 
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meid •kliar f hau •strog waz 5a •pauar in *igglandz •handz. 
i:vn , mo:r saHpraizig waz 5a ( wei in hwitj •henri meid 
•ju:s av a ^trag •palitikl pa'zijan ta get Ibetar kaiddijanz 
far •iggliS •tieidarz. 5a moust Mound •lgzaimpl waz 5a 
•treidig a^griimant wi5 'Ha:ndarz in •foirtixn Mainti 
•siks. 5a Meim hwitj waz J leitar •givan tu: it, 5i: 
“•intarMa^sas •magnas,” iz a Uain av Mau •mAtJ hgglij 
•treid waz •protitid bai it. it waz lt$i:fli Wpoirtant 
bikoz it waz 5a 'stairt av •fri: 'treidig ri'leijanz bitwirn 
•ba:rgandi and 'iggland. 5a •skeil av 'taksiz far 'igglij 
and •flemij 'tieidarz waz ta bi: •fikst at a 'reit 'not 'haiar 
5an '5at hwitj had 'bun in 'fo:rs far 5a •laist 'fifti •jiarz. 
•fijig 'woitarz war meid *fri:, and wi5 a 'vju: tu: in'krixsig 
•treid bitwiin 5a •tu: •kAntriz, •sianaa attempts war ta 
bi: •meid ta 'put Maun 5a 'vaialant 'si:man 'livig bai 
hwot 5ei war *eibl ta *teik fram USarz, hu: war •sAtJ a 
•deindjar ta *treidig Sips. 'sou •mAtJ •profit •keim fram 
•5is a'giiimant 5at, •hwen 5a •tjains •keim,# •henri Wid 
an attempt ta get i:vn 'greitar >raits far hgglijman. 
abaut •fiti:n •hAndrid and •fair •nju: paUitikl 'trAblz war 
meikig 'trad im'posibl, •hwen, bai 'gud •tjains, 5i: 
•airtJMjuzk •filips •Jip went Maun in 'igglij •woitarz, and 
•5is 'put him in 'henriz 'handz. an a'grkmant waz 
•saind in •fiftiin 'hAndrid and •siks hu:z 'lei tar 'neim — 
5i: “ intar'kaxrsas •malas ” — iz a 'sain av hau 'wAn-'saidid 
it woz. bai •Sis a'grkmant 5a 'reits ^fikst in •fozrtixn 
•nainti •siks wa:r ta bi: •kept, bat 'igglij 'treidarz wa:r 
ta bi: •fri: fram 5a •taun 'taksiz in 5a •iou 'kAntriz. in 
a'dijan 5ei war ta 'hav 5a 'rait ta du: 'smo:i-'skeil 'praivit 
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Countries quickly made clear how strong was the 
power in England’s hands. Even more surprising 
was the way in which Henry made use of a strong 
political position to get better conditions for English 
traders. The most noted example was the trading 
agreement with Flanders in 1496. The name which 
was later given to it, the “ Intercursus Magnus,” is 
a sign of how. much English trade was profited by it. 
It was chiefly important because it was the start of 
free trading relations between Burgundy and England. 
The scale of taxes for English and Flemish traders was 
to be fixed at a rate not higher than that which had 
been in force for the last fifty years. Fishing- waters 
were made free, and, with a view to increasing trade 
between the two countries, serious attempts were to 
be made to put down the violent seamen living by 
what they were able to take from others, who were 
such a danger to trading ships. So much profit came 
from this agreement that, when the chance came, 
Henry made an attempt to get even greater rights for 
Englishmen. About 1504 new political troubles were 
making trade impossible, when, by good chance, the 
Archduke Philip’s ship went down in English waters, 
and this put him in Henry’s hands. An agreement 
was signed in 1506 whose later name — the “ Inter- 
cursus Malus ” — is a sign of how one-sided it was. 
By this agreement the rates fixed in 1496 were to be 
kept, but English traders were to be free from the 
town taxes in the Low Countries. In addition they 
were to have the right to do small-scale private 
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•treidiq in *o:l •pairts ©v 5a •neSarlandz bat •flaindarz. 
•iqglij ! treidarz did •not get •sou •mAtJ •profit aut av 5i: 
©•griimant az 5ei ar •sAmtaimz •sed ta hav dAn. it waz 
•kliarli •wAn- , saidid, and •aiftar •filips kleQ in •fiftiin 
•hAndrid and •siks, 5a pa’zijan 'waz ©•gen *givn ©•tenjan. 
5ii •autkAm av •Sis waz an a^griimant •saind in •fiftiin 
•hAndrid and *sevn hwitj *put an J end ta •saih av 
5a traits hwitj had bi:n a •koiz av *bad •fiiliij. 5i: 
u intar*ka:rsas Imagnas” •keim inta •foirs a*gen, and 5a 
•rait ta •smo:l- , skeil •treidiq waz •teikn a*wei. ri^leijanz 
bitwim 5a •tu: •kAntriz war kan^trould bai 5i:z *betar 
kanUiJanz til •henriz 'deG. 
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trading in all parts of the Netherlands but Flanders. 
English traders did not get so much profit out of the 
agreement as they are sometimes said to have done. 
It was clearly one-sided, and after Philip’s death in 
1506, the position was again given attention. The 
outcome of this was an agreement signed in 1507 
which put an end to some of the rights which had been 
a cause of bad feeling. The Intercursus Magnus 
came into force again, and the right to small-scale 
trading was taken away. Relations between the two 
countries were controlled by these better conditions 
till Henry’s death. 
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•weit and •maa 


in •evridei Ilaggwid 3 , hwen l to:kii] abaut 5a Iweit av 
eniGiij, wi: •hav in •maind its Uveit Inward on 5a *feis 
av 5i: birB. •evri tatam ov 5i: 'airG iz •puliq at 5a •Gig 
hu:z Iweit wi: ar •megarii], and 5a Idsenaral i*fekt 
pra*dju:st bai b:l '5i:z Ipulz *aktiq a*genst IwAn a*nA5ar 
iz hwot iz neimd 5a *weit av 5a Gig. feiiz •pulz ar in 
•veri klifarant di^rekjanz. •ounli feouz •atamz TiwitJ ar 
on 5a •Jozrtist •lain bitwiin 5a •Qii] in •kwestjan and 5a 
•midi av 5i: •airG ar •puliq it •streit 'daun. ^ it iz ! simpl 
i^Af ta •si: 5at bzl U5ar •atamz ar •puliq it >daun and 
•saidweiz. •bAt, az wi: hav •siin fram iyspiarians, 5i: 
i ! fekt av •oil ! 5i:z 'pulz Hz in 5i: 'end •streit •daun. a 
•Gig hu:z •weit wi: ar •megariq haz bou •tendansi ta 
•moujan in •eni •saidweiz di*rekjan. *5is iz hwot wud 
•natjarali bi Hukt fo:r on a f raund •bodi laik 5i: •airG, 
bikoz wi: •si: 5at •eni •saidweiz *pul, far iglzazmpl, ta 
5i: •kst, iz Imeid Up fo:r bai an 4:kwal •saidweiz Ipul 
ta 5a (west. 

•not *o:l 5i: Utamz av 5i: UzrG ar •puliq at •Giqz wi5 
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WEIGHT AND MASS 1 


In everyday language, when talking about the 
weight of anything, we have in mind its weight 
measured on the face of the earth. Every atom of 
the earth is pulling at the thing whose weight we are 
measuring, and the general effect produced by all 
these pulls acting against one another is what is 
named the weight of the thing. These pulls are in 
very different directions. Only those atoms which 
are on the shortest line between the thing in question 
and the middle of the earth are pulling it straight 
down. It i« simple enough to see that all other atoms 
are pulling it down and sideways. But, as we have 
seen from experience, the effect of all these pulls is in 
the end straight down. A thing whose weight we are 
measuring has no tendency to motion in any sideways 
direction. This is what would naturally be looked for 
on a round body like the earth, because we see that 
any sideways pull, for example to the east, is made up 
for by an equal sideways pull to the west. 

Not all the atoms of the earth are pulling at things 
• 

1 Put into Basic from Science : a new Outline , J. W. N. Sullivan, 
pp. 36-41* Some international science words are used ia this 
account. 
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•iikwal lfo:rs, bikoz Sa •foirs av on •atamz •pul iz 
dependant oil its •distans •from a Gig. Uf wi: ar 
•me3orig Sa ! weit av 'sAmGig in 'Undan it iz ! kliar Sat 
a •stoun in •sauGend iz •pulig at it wiS a •greitar •fairs 
San iz a •stoun kam'pluth •laik it in •timbAk , tu:. 
•teikig intu: a'kaunt Sa •difarant di'rekjanz and •dis- 
tansiz av foil Si: 'atamz av Si: >a:rG, 'hwot wud *bi: 
Sear klgenoral i'fekt 1 Sa •bjuitiful *lo: waz 'wairkt 
•aut bai sa:r taizak 'njuitn Sot Si: a'trakjan av a 'raund 
•solid *bodi on 'eniGig 'not in'said it iz Sa •seim az if Sa 
kam'pliit 'mas av Sa •bodi waz at its 'midi 'point. Si: 
i'fekts av *o:l Si:z •pulz, 'difarant in •fairs and di'rekjan, 
air 'givn in 'Sat 'steitmant. 

•teik, far ig'zaimpl, Si: •airG and Sa •sAn : •hiar wi: 
bav •tu: •raund •solid •bodiz, and 'evri 'atam a^ 'wAn iz 
•pulirj at •evri •atom av Si: USar, and Si: USar *wei 
•raund. bat in Kvairkig *aut Sa •djenaral i J fekt, wi: 
mei 'du: sou az if Sa kam'pliit 'mas av S? 'sAn waz at 
its •midi •point, and Sa kam'pliit •mas av Si: 'airG at its 
•midi •point, sou Sat 'if wi: ar •eibl ta •sei •hwot Sa 
•masiz av Sa •sAn and av Si: 'a:rG 'air, wi: hav •ounli ta 
hav •nolid3 in a'dijan av Sa 'distans bitwiin Sear 'midi 
•points. Sa dog and 'kompleks 'biznis av •wairkig 'aut 
•separitli Sa •pul av •evri •atam on evri •ASar 'atam iz 
meid Aii'nesasari bai *Sis •simpl do:. 

Sa kam'pliit •pul av Si: 'a:r 0 on a •Gig hu:z 'weit wi: 
ar •me5arig iz Sa •seim az if Si: 'a:rGs •mas waz •oil at 
its •midi •point, sou Si: 'airGs 'pul on 'eniGig iz ta Sa 
•midi •point av Si: 'a:rG. far a 'Gig on Sa •feis av Si: 
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with equal force, because the force of an atom’s pull is 
dependent on its distance from a thing. If we are 
measuring the weight of something in London it is 
clear that a stone in Southend is pulling at it with a 
greater force than is a stone completely like it in 
Timbuctoo. Taking into account the different direc- 
tions and distances of all the atoms of the earth, what 
would be their general effect ? The beautiful law 
was worked out by Sir Isaac Newton that the attrac- 
tion of a round solid body on anything not inside it is 
the same as if the complete mass of the body was at its 
middle point. The effects of all these pulls, different 
in force and direction, are given in that statement. 

Take, for example, the earth and the sun : Here we 
have two round solid bodies, and every atom of one is 
pulling at every atom of the other, and the other way 
round. But in working out the general effect, we may 
do so as if^he complete mass of the sun was at its 
middle point, and the complete mass of the earth at 
its middle point. So that if we are able to say what 
the masses of the sun and of the earth are, we have 
only to have knowledge in addition of the distance 
between their middle points. The long and complex 
business of working out separately the pull of every 
atom on every other atom is made unnecessary by this 
simple law. 

The complete pull of the earth on a thing whose 
weight we are measuring is the same as if the earth’s 
mass was all at its middle point. So the earth’s^pull 
on anything is to the middle point of the earth. For 
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•a:rG *Cis 'point iz abaut *forr 'Gauzand •mailz a'wei. 
•eniGii] 'hater Can Ca 'fete av Ci: 'a:r0 wud bi: at a 
•greitar 'distans fram Ca •midi, and far 'Cis 'ri:zn Ci: 
•a:r0s •pul wud bi: •les ; 'Cat iz ta ! sai, Ca *0ir) wud hav 
•les Wit. at a 'greit inAf 'distans •from Ci: 'a:r0, lfa:r 
in •autar •speis, Ca 'Gig wud hav •oilmoust 'nou Wit 
at •oil. 

wi: •si:, Cen, Cat Ca •weit av eniGii] iz 'not an 
An'tjeindsii] a'maunt. •let as bi: •kliar Cat Ca Wit av 
a 'bodi iz 'difarant fram its •mas. 'nju:tn 'sad Cat Ca 
•mas av a *bodi waz Ci: a'maunt av •sAbstans 'in it. 
Cis iz •kliarli Ca •seim if Ca 'bodi iz on Ca 'fete av Ci: 
•a:r0 o:r •fair 'of in •autar 'speis. it iz 'not di'pendant 
on Ca pa'zijan av Ca 'bodi in ri'leijan tu: UCar 'bodiz. 
Ca Wits av 'tu: 'bodiz wil hav a 'fikst ri'leijan ta Cear 
•me 3 ar if Ca Wits ar 'megard at Ca 'seim 'pleis, and far 
•Cis •riizn wi: 'fri:kwantli teik Wit az bi:iq 'i:kwal ta 
•mas. wi: get 'bAtar bai Ca 'paund, far ig'ra:mpl, bikoz 
Ca 'weit iz a 'tru: 'gaid ta Ci: a 1 maun t av 'bAtar wi: ar 
•getiq. on 'd 3 u:pitar Ca 'weit av Ca 'seim a'maunt wud 
bi: 'veri 'mAtJ 'mo:r. a 'man on 'd 3 u:pitar (if Cat waz 
po'sibl) wud 'meik Ca dis'kAvari Cat a 'mi:l av a 'ha:f- 
•paund av 'bi:f 'wudnt 'gou veri 'fa:r. it 'iz, in 'fakt, 
•not Ca •weit, bat Ci: a'maunt o:r 'mas hwitj hi: iz 
•intristid in. 

•if, Cen, Ca Wit av a 'bodi mei bi: 't$eind 3 d bai 
kan'dijanz, hwail its 'mas iz 'fikst, Cear iz 'nesasarili 
•sAm Wi av •mesarip its 'mas UCar Can 0ru: its 'weit. 
if wi: put 'fo:rs on a 'bodi, az bai •pulig o:r 'pujiq it, 
Cen ( if Ca 'bodi iz 'fri: ta bi: 'mu:vd, wi: giv it 'moujan. 
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a thing on the face of the earth this point is about 
4000 miles away. Anything higher than the face of 
the earth would be at a greater distance from the 
middle, and for this reason the earth’s pull would be 
less ; that is to say, the thing would have less weight. 
At a great enough distance from the earth, far in outer 
space, the thing would have almost no weight at all. 

We see, then, that the weight of anything is not an 
unchanging amount. Let us be clear that the weight 
of a body is different from its mass. Newton said that 
the mass of a body was the amount of substance in it. 
This is clearly the same if the body is on the face of 
the earth or far off in outer space. It is not dependent 
on the position of the body in relation to other bodies. 
The weights of two bodies will have a fixed relation to 
their measure if the weights are measured at the same 
place, and for this reason we frequently take weight as 
being equal to mass. We get butter by the pound, for 
example, because the weight is a true guide to the 
amount of butter we are getting. On Jupiter the 
weight of the same amount would be very much more. 
A man on Jupiter (if that was possible) would make 
the discovery that a meal of a half-pound of beef 
wouldn’t go very far. It is, in fact, not the weight, 
but the amount or mass which he is interested in. 

If, then, the weight of a body may be changed by 
conditions, while its mass is fixed, there is necessarily 
some way of measuring its mass other than through its 
weight. If we put force on a body, as by pulling or 
pushing it, then if the body is free to be moved, we 
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8a •greitar 8a •mas av 8a 'bodi 8a •les iz 8a •moajan wi: 
•giv it, sou •loij, •natjarali, az wi: ar •juiziq 8a •seim 
di*grix av •fairs tar 8a •seim a'maunt av •taim. *if wi: 
•meik 8a •mas •twais az •greit, wi: wil giv it •ha:f az 
mAtJ •moujan. and •sou on. 

8a •masiz av •bodiz mei bi: •megard in a'dijan, bai 
•sandig 8am agenst a ( nA8ar bodi. a •sairtn •fairs iz 
•niidid far •stopiq a •bodi in •moujan. 8a •greitar 8a •mas 
av 8a bodi, sou •log az 8a 'reit av •moujan iz 8a •seim, 8a 
•greitar 8a •fairs •undid. 

nau *0:1 •Siiz Uveiz av •megariq si:m •not ta bi: 
dependant at toil on 8ear •fairs av a'trakjan. 8a 'masiz 
av 'tu: •bodiz mait bii •me3ard bai 'sendig 8am a'genst 
waii aiiA8ar wiS'aut givii] 'eni a'ten$an ta 8i: a'trakjan 
8ei 'hav far wAn anASar. in 'fakt, if 8a •riidar wil giv 
sam •Gait ta •hwot wi: hev •sed, hi: wil •si: 8at 8a •waird 
•mas •si:mz ta bi: •juizd far •tus •difarant •kwolitiz av a 
bodi. bikoz wi: 'sed in 'wAn •pleis 8at 83, •pul bitwiin 
•tu: •bodiz iz in a •fikst ri'leijan ta 8ear •masiz. in U8ar 
•wairdz, bai 'mezarig 8ear a'trakjanz, wi: mait 'get at 
8ear •masiz. and 'leitar wi: hav •sed 8at 8ear •masiz 
mait bi: •wairkt 'aut bai •sendig 8am a'genst 'wAn 
a'nASer. *a:r 8a •masiz 'toikt ov in '8i:z 'tu: •tests 8a 
•seim ? wi: si: •nou 'ri:zn, aut [ said ik'spiarians, far 8a 
bi'lixf 8at 8ei 'a:r 8a seim, and, in 'fakt, 8ei hav bi:n 
givn 'tu: •difarant •neimz — 8a 'fairst bi:ig •graviheijanal 
•mas ! and 8a •sekand •in'airjal •mas. 'bAt, on 8i: J A8er 
hand, 8a moust •dixteild 'tests giv •noUiUain 8at 8ei ar in 
•eni *wei 'difarant. 'if it iz •sixn fram 8a 'test 3 a 'sendig 
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give it motion. The greater the mass of the body the 
less is the motion we give it, so long, naturally, as we 
are using the same degree of force for the same amount 
of time. If we make the mass twice as great, we will 
give it half as much motion. And so on. 

The masses of bodies may be measured in addition, 
by sending them against another body. A certain 
force is needed for stopping a body in motion. The 
greater the mass of the body, so long as the rate of 
motion is the same, the greater the force needed. 

Now all these ways of measuring seem not to be 
dependent at all on their force of attraction. The 
masses of two bodies might be measured by sending 
them against one another without giving any attention 
to the attraction they have for one another. In fact, 
if the reader will give some thought to what we have 
said, he will see that the word “ mass ” seems to be 
used for tw(ft different qualities of a body. Because 
we said in one place that the pull between two bodies 
is in a fixed relation to their masses. In other words, 
by measuring their attractions, we might get at their 
masses. And later we have said that their masses 
might be worked out by sending them against one 
another. Are the masses talked of in these two tests 
the same ? We see no reason, outside experience, for 
the belief that they are the same, and, in fact, they 
have been given two different names — the first being 
“ gravitational mass ” and the second 4 4 inertial mass.” 
But, on the other hand, the most detailed tests give no 
sign that; they are in any way different. If it is Seen 
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Warn 'inta waii anASar Sat 'wAn 'bodi ha z 'twais Si: 
in'a:r$al 'mas av a'nASar, Sen it wil bi: 'si:n fram Si: 
a'trakjan 'test Sat it haz 'twais Sa gravi'teijanal •mas. 
Sis kam'pliitli 'paralel kan'diSan iz 'kwait An^Jeindsiq, 
and •siimz ta 'bi:, hwen wAn givz '0o:t tu: it, 'veri 
•streindg. bikoz it siimz 'kwait a 'posibl ai'dia Sat 
•sAbstans mait 'not hav had 'fo:rs av o'trakjan. 'if wi: 
keim akros a 'stoun in 'autar 'speis and 'geiv it a 'blou 
wiS a 'stik it wild bi: 'put in 'mouSan, and its 'reit av 
'moujan wud bi: di'pendant on Sa 'fo:rs av Sa 'blou and 
on its in'a:r$al 'mas. bat 'hwai dAZ Sa 'stoun 'hav Sis 
•streind 3 'pauar ov 'puliq 'o:l 'ASar stounz — in 'fakt, 
'o:l 'sAbstans ? bat wi: 'nevar hav Sa 'wAn wiS'aut Si: 
'ASar. iz it 'posabl Sat gravi'taijan and in'a:r$ia a:r 'tu: 
'neimz far Sa 'seim '0iij 1 'Sis iz a 'kwestjan hwitj 
•moust 'men av 'saians du: 'not 'si:m ta hav bi:n 'trAbld 
bai. bat 'wAn 'man waz 'not ounli 'di:pli 'trAbld bai it, 
bat hi: 'got Si: 'a:nsar ; and Si: 'autkAir^ iz Sat 'greit 
'tairnii]- point in 'saians neimd 'ainsteinz '0iari av 
rela'tiviti. 
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from the test of sending them into one another that 
one body has twice the inertial mass of another, then 
it will be seen from the attraction test that it has 
twice the gravitational mass. This completely parallel 
condition is quite unchanging, and seems to be, when 
one gives thought of it, very strange. Because it 
seems quite a possible idea that substance might not 
have had force of attraction. If we came across a 
stone in outer space and gave it a blow with a stick 
it would be put in motion, and its rate of motion 
would be dependent on the force of the blow and on 
its inertial mass. But why does the stone have this 
strange power of pulling all other stones — in fact, all 
substance ? But we never have the one without the 
other. Is it possible that “ gravitation ” and “ in- 
ertia ” are two names for the same thing ? This is a 
question which most men of science do not seem to 
have been troubled by. But one man was not only 
deeply troubled by it, but he got the answer ; and 
the outcome is that great turning-point in science 
named Einstein’s Theory of Relativity. 
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5a 'sto:ri av •dguidas 

12. and on 5a 'fa:rst 'dai av An'levnd •bred, hwen 
5ei •meid an 'ofarii] av 5a 'paisouvar, hiz di'saiplz 'sed 
ta him, 'hwear ar wi: ta 'gou and meik 'redi far ju: ta 
•teik 5a •paisouvar ] 

13. and •hi: sent •tu: av hiz' di'saiplz, and •sed ta 5am, 
•gou inta 5a ! taun, and 5ear wil 'kAm ta "ju: a •man wi5 
a •vesl av •woitar : Igou *a:ftar him ; 

14. and hwear'evar hi: •gouz 'in, l sei ta 5i: •ounar av 
5a •haus, 5a •ma^tar 'sez, Ihwear iz mai •gest-rum, hwear 
ai mei •teik 5a •pa:souvar wi5 mai di'saiplz ? 

15. and hi: wil 'teik ju: him'self tu: a 'greit l Apar 
•ru:m wi5 a 'teibl and 'si:ts : and '5ear 'meik 'redi far as. 

16. and 5a di'saiplz 'went 'aut, and 'keim inta 5a 
•taun, and 'so: 5at it 'woz az hi: had 'sed : and 5ei 'meid 
•redi 5a •pa:souvar. 

17. and 'hwen it waz *i:vniq hi: 'kefm wi5 5a 'twelv. 

18. and 'hwail 5ei war 'si:tid •teikii) 'fu:d, ^i^as 
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12. And on the first day of Unleavened Bread, when 
they made an offering of the Passover, his disciples 
said to him, Where are we to go and make ready for 
you to take the Passover ? 

13. And he sent two of his disciples, and said to 
them, Go into the town, and there will come to you 
a man with a vessel of water : go after him ; 

14. And wherever he goes in, say to the owner of 
the house, The Master says, Where is my guest- 
room, where I may take the Passover with my 
disciples ? # 

15. And he will take you himself to a great upper 
room with a table and seats : and there make ready 
for us. 

16. And the disciples went out, and came into the 
town, and saw that it was as he had said : and they 
made ready the Passover. 

17. And when it was evening he came with the 
twelve. 

18. And while they were seated taking food, Jesus 

1 From The Bash St. Mark, Ch. xiv, pp. 88-92. In this story 
words are used from the List for Reading Verse (100 wordsj and 
the Bible List (50 words). 
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•sed, 'truili, ai *sei ta ju:, 'wAn av ju: wil bi: •foils ta mi:, 
•wAn hu: iz •teikiq 'fu:d wiS mi:. 

19. Sei war ! sad, and •sed ta him •wAn bai •waii, *iz 
it •ai ? 

20. and bi: feed ta Sam, it iz •wati av Sa •twelv, •waii 
hu: iz •putig hiz •bred *wi$ mi: inta Sa •seim •vesl. 

21. Sa •saii av 'man •gouz, 'i:vn az Sa •raitiijz •sei av 
him : bat •kairst iz 'Sat •man 0ru: 'hu:m Sa feAn av 
•man iz 'givn Up ! it wud hav bi:n 'gud far 'Sat 'man 
had hi: 'not bi:n givn •bairG. 

22. and 'hwail Sei war •teikiq 'fuid, hi: feuk •bred, 
and hwen hi: had ! givn it hiz •blesiq, hi: ! meid a 
•divijan av it, and >geiv it ta Sam, and 'sed, feeik it ; 
•Sis iz mai •bodi. 

23. and hi: •tuk a 'kAp, and •hwen hi: had ! sed a 
•prear, hi: •geiv it ta Sam ; and Sei •oil had a •driijk 
from it. 

24. and hi: 'sed ta Sam, •Sis iz maiJbUd av Sa 
•testamant, hwitj iz 'givn far 'men. 

25. •tru:li ai 'sei ta •ju:, ai wil teik Uou 'moir av 
Sa 'fruit av Sa •vain, til Sa 'dei hwen ai 'teik it 'nju: in 
Sa 'kiqdam av 'god. 

26. and Uiftar a •soq av 'preiz, Sei 'went feut ta Sa 
•mauntin av blivz. 

27. and fe^zas 'sed ta Sam, ju: wil fell bi: feairnd 
a'genst mi : bikoz it iz 'in Sa 'buk, ai wil put Sa 'kiipar 
av Sa 'Jiip ta 'deG, and Sa '$i:p wil bi: 'wondariq in fevri 
di'rekjan. 

28. bat feiftar ai hav 'got Up fram Sa ! ded, ai wil 
•gou‘bi'fo:r ju: inta •galili:. 
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said, Truly, I say to you, One of you will be false to 
me, one who is taking food with me. 

19. They were sad, and said to him one by one, Is 
it I ? 

20. And he said to them, It is one of the twelve, one 
who is putting his bread with me into the same vessel. 

21. The Son of man goes, even as the writings say of 
him : but cursed is that man through whom the Son of 
man is given up ! It would have been good for that 
man had he not been given birth. 

22. And while they were taking food, he took 
bread, and when he had given it his blessing, he made 
a division of it, and gave it to them, and said, Take it ; 
this is my body. 

23. And he took a cup, and when he had said a 
prayer, he gave it to them ; and they all had a drink 
from it. 

24. Andjie said to them, This is my blood of the 
testament, which is given for men. 

25. Truly I say to you, I will take no more of the 
fruit of the vine, till the day when I take it new in the 
kingdom of God. 

26. And after a song of praise, they went out to the 
Mountain of Olives. 

27. And Jesus said to them, You will all be turned 
against me : because it is in the Book, I will put the 
keeper of the sheep to death, and the sheep will be 
wandering in eyery direction. 

28. But after I have got up from the dead, I will sro 
before you into Galilee. 
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29. bat ! pi:tar •sed ta him, Sou Si: USarz mei bi: 
tairnd a ! genst ju:, >ai wil •not bi:. 

30. and •djiizas ! sed ta him, •tru:li ai •sei ta ju:, Sat 
ju:, ta*dei, •nvn •Sis ^nait, bi'foir Sa •koks •sekand •krai, 
svil sei •0ri: •taimz Sat ju: hav •nou •nolidj av mi:. 

31. bat hi: l sed wiS •pajan, if ai •hav ta bi: *put ta 
•deG *wiS ju:, ai wil toot bi: •fods tu: ju:, and Sei 'o:l 
•sed Sa •seim. 

32. and Sei •keim tu: a fpleis hwitj waz ^neirnd 
geGUemani ; and hi: •sed ta hiz di^saiplz, bi: •si:tid 
•hiar hwail ai •sei a •prear. 

33. and hi: •tuk wiS him 'piitar and 'dgeimz and 
•d3on, and •gri:f and 'greit •trAbl •keim a'pon him. 

34. and hi: J sed ta Sam, mai •soul izjveri •sad, •i:vn 
ta kleG : •bi: briar a >1111 'taim, and J ki:p •wotj. 

35. and hi: •went 'forward a litl, and •fo:liij *daun 
on Si: •a:rG, •meid a •prear Sat, hf it waz •posibl, Si: 
•auar mait •gou •from him. 

36. and hi: Wi, •aba, •fatfar, •oil •Giqz ar •posibl ta 
•ju: ; •teik awei Sis 'kAp fram mi: : bat !i:vn •sou, *not 
•mai di^zaiar, bat >juarz bi: *dAn. 

37. and hi: •keim, and *so : Sam •slnpiq, and Ued ta 
•pi:tar, •saiman, ! a:r ju: •sli:pii] ? wa:r ju: An^eibl ta 
•ki:p •wotj *wAn •auar ? 

38. •ki:p •wotj and Uei •prearz, sou Sat ju: mei ! not 
bi: ouvaHkAm bai Si: •i:vl WAn ; Sa •spirit •trudi iz 
•redi, bat Sa •flej iz •fi:bl. 

39. and a'gen hi: *went a ( wei ancj ! sed a •prear, 
•ju:ziq Sa •seim ! wa:rdz. 
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29. But Peter said to him, Though the others may 
be turned against you, I will not be. 

30. And Jesus said to him, Truly I say to you, that 
you, today, even this night, before the cock’s second 
cry, will say three times that you have no knowledge 
of me. 

31. But he said with passion, If I have to be put to 
death with you, I will not be false to you. And they 
all said the same. 

32. And they came to a place which was named 
Gethsemane ; and he said to his disciples, Be seated 
here while I say a prayer. 

33. And he took with him Peter and James and 
John, and grief and great trouble came upon him. 

34. And he said to them, My soul is very sad, even 
to death : be here a little time, and keep watch. 

35. And he went forward a little, and falling down 
on the earth, made a prayer that, if it was possible, 
the hour might go from him. 

36. And he said, Abba, Father, all things are 
possible to you ; take away this cup from me : but 
even so, not my desire but yours be done. 

37. And he came, and saw them sleeping, and said 
to Peter, Simon, are you sleeping ? Were you unable 
to keep watch one hour ? 

38. Keep watch and say prayers, so that you may 
not be overcome by the evil one ; the spirit truly is 
ready, but the*flesh is feeble. 

39. And again he went away and said a prayer, 
using the same words. 
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40. and a'gen hi: •keim and 'so: Sam 'sli:pii], bikoz 
Sear 'aiz war 'veri 'taiard ; and Sei had 'nA0iq ta 'sei in 
'a:nsar. 

41. and hi: 'keim Sa '0a:rd 'taim, and 'sed ta Sam, 
'gou 'on 'sli:piq 'nau, and 'teik juar 'rest ; 'si:, Sa 'sAn 
av 'man iz 'givn Up inta Sa 'handz av 'i:vl 'men. 

42. 'get Up, 'let as bi: 'gouiq ; 'si:, 'hi: hu: 'givz mi: 
Up iz at 'hand. 

43. and 'streit a'wei, hwail hi: waz 'stil 'toikiq, 
'd 3 u:das 'keim, 'wAn av Sa 'twelv, and 'wiS him a 'greit 
'nAmbar wiS 'soirdz and 'stiks, fram Sa 't$i:f 'prirsts, and 
Sa 'skraibz and 'Souz in o:'0oriti. 

44. nau 'hi: hu: had bi:n 'fo:ls ta him had 'givn 
Sam a 'sain 'seiiq, ta huim'evar ai 'giv a"'kis, 'Sat iz 'hi : ; 
'get him, and 'teik him a'wei 'seifli. 

45. and 'hwen hi: had 'kAm, hi: went 'streit 'tu: him 
and 'sed, 'rabai ; and 'geiv him a 'kis. 

46. and Sei 'put Sear 'handz on him, and 'tuk him. 

47. bat a 'sa:rtn 'wAn av Sam hu: waz 'niar 'tuk aut 
hiz 'so:rd, and 'geiv Sa 'sairvant av Sa 'hai 'priist a 'blou, 
'kAtiq of hiz 'iar. 

48. and 'd 3 i:zas 'sed ta Sam, 'hav ju: 'kAm 'aut az 
a'genst a '0i:f, wiS 'soirdz and 'stiks ta 'teik mi:? 

49. ai waz 'wiS ju: 'evri *dei in Sa 'haus av 'god 
'ti:tjiq, and ju: 'did not 'teik mi: ; bat 'Sis iz 'dAn sou 
Sat Sa 'houli 'raitiqz mei 'kAm 'tru:. 

50. and Sei 'o:l went a'wei fram him in 'fiar. 

51. and a 'sa:rtn 'jAq 'man went U:ftar him, wiS 
'ounli a 'linin 'klo0 abaut hiz 'bodi ; and Sei 'put Sear 
'handz on him ; 
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The Story of Judas 

40. And again he came and saw them sleeping, 
because their eyes were very tired ; and they had 
nothing to say in answer. 

41. And he came the third time, and said to them, 
Go on sleeping now, and take your rest ; see, the Son 
of man is given up into the hands of evil men. 

42. Get up, let us be going ; see, he who gives me up 
is at hand. _ 

43. And straight away, while he was still talking, 
Judas came, one of the twelve, and with him a great 
number with swords and sticks, from the chief priests, 
and the scribes and those in authority. 

44. Now he who had been false to him had given 
them a sign saying, To whomever I give a kiss, that is 
he ; get him, and take him away safely. 

45. And when he had come, he went straight to him 
and said, Eabbi ; and gave him a kiss. 

46. And they put their hands on him, and took him. 

47. But a certain one of them who was near took 
out his sword and gave the servant of the high priest a 
blow, cutting off his ear. 

48. And Jesus said to them, Have you come out as 
against a thief, with swords and sticks to take me ? 

49. I was with you every day in the House of God 
teaching, and you did not take me ; but this is done so 
that the holy writings may come true. 

50. And they all went away from him in fear. 

51. And a certain young man went after him, with 
only a linen cloth about his body ; and they put their 
hands on him ; 
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The Story op Judas 

52. bat hi: •got a>wei AnWoubd, wibtaut 5a •linin 
•klo0. 

53. and bei 'tuk ^hzas a'wei ta 5a •hai •priist; and 
bear •keim tafgebar wib him b:l ba •tjiif •priists and 
•bouz in oi^Goriti and ba •skraibz. 
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The Story of Judas 

52. But lie got away unclothed, without the linen 
cloth. 

53. And they took J esus away to the high priest ; 
and there came together with him all the chief priests 
and those in authority and the scribes. 
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•nuni and lpa:rt$asii] pauar 

wi: hav a di'zaiar ta bi: 'sa:rtn, o:r az 'sairtn az it 
iz •posibl ta bi:, Sat 'hwen wi: hav 'mAni in auar •pokits 
o:r at auar •baqks, it wil hav Sa •seim •pamtjasii] pauar, 
o:r 'giv as Sa 'seim kan'troul ouvar Sa •gudz and •semvisiz 
hwitj ar bfard far •seil, at ! eni •taim — ta'dei o:r ta'morou, 
in a •jiarz 'taim, o:r in f fifti • jiarz •tairp. 

•Sis kam'pliitli •fikst •pairtjasiq pauar ouvar toil 'somts 
av 'gudz and 'sa:rvisiz wud 'ounli bi: •posibl if b:l 
•praisiz war at ! o:l •taimz An'tSeindjd; and •Sis •kliarli 
wil •nevar •bi:, bikoz av Sa •tjeindjiz in 'Sa !reit and 
•kost av pra'dju:sii] 'sa:rtn •gudz. in !gud •jiarz, hwen 
Sear iz •mo:r San Sa •no:rmal a'maunt av •fa:rm •prodju:s, 
Sa •tendansi •iz far it ta bi: 't$i:par San LvSar •Giqz ; and 
Sa •seim i*fekt wil •kAm a*baut 4f, 0ru: sam 'nju: 
in'venjan, •sti:l, o:r •kemikali pra ! dju:st •silk, o:r •eni 
USar •Gig di^zaiard bai •man, iz •meid *mo:r •kwikli and 
•tjirpli. bat •autsaid >Si:z •tjeindgiz in •praisiz •ko:zd 
bai Sa 'fakt Sat Sear iz •mom o:r •les, San Sa 'normal 
a'maunt av 'Sis o:r 'Sat 'so:rt av 'gudz, it iz im'porrtant 
far Si: •avaridj 'parntjasiq pauar av 'mAni ouvar 3 
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MONEY AND PURCHASING POWER 1 

We have sc desire to be certain, or as certain as it 
is possible to be, that when we have money in our 
pockets or at our banks, it will have the same pur- 
chasing power, or give us the same control over the 
goods and services which are offered for sale, at any 
time — today or tomorrow, in a year’s time, or in fifty 
years’ time. 

This completely fixed purchasing power over all 
sorts of goods and services would only be possible if 
all prices were at all times unchanged ; and this clearly 
will never Ife, because of the changes in the rate and 
cost of producing certain goods. In good years, when 
there is more than the normal amount of farm produce, 
the tendency is for it to be cheaper than other things ; 
and the same effect will come about if, through some 
new invention, steel, or chemically produced silk, or 
any other thing desired by man, is made more quickly 
and cheaply. But outside these changes in prices 
caused by the fact that there is more or less than the 
normal amount of this or that sort of goods, it is im- 
portant for the* average purchasing power of money 

1 Put into Basic from Money , Hartley Withers, pp. 76-79! In 
this account words are used from the Economics List (50 words). 
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Money and Purchasing Power 

•rumbar av *jiarz ta bi: in a *greit 'rnesar •fikst far toil 
•gudz •teikn ta*ge5ar. 6i: lavarid 3 'tjeinds av Iprais a- 
•o:l *gudz J teikn ta'geSar iz •megard far as bai •ekspairts 
in sta^tistiks, hu:z J wa:rk it ( iz ta { get ta^gatSar 6a 
ste^istiks av *t$eind 3 av •autput, *gudz •juizd, •praisiz, 
and •evri U6ar J fakt hwitj mei bi: •put inta bAmbar 
•farm, wi6 6a •help av twot ar hieimd hndeks •nAmbarz. 
61: 4ndeks InAmbar *givz as 6a •dsenaral J levl av •praisiz, 
and hwen •©is •kiips An^eindsd, 6a •pairtjasiq pauar 
av auar •mAni iz An'tJeindjd, o:r at *li:st *6at iz auar 
•houp. 

•daut on 6a •kwestjan iz •natjaral in •vju: av 6i: 
Udspiarians av 6i: •avaridg •pairtjasar, hu: iz •friikwantli 
sar^praizd bai 6a 'steitmant 6at praisiz hav bikAm •sou 
mAt$ houar •aiftar 6a •woir, o:r !a:ftar a •sairtn ! dei ; 
6ou hi: haz hiot *si:n !eni SAtJ 'drop in hiz •famili 
a^kaunts, o:r hwen hi: meiks a •pa:rtjes. and •hwen 
it iz •pointid taut ta him 6at hndeks ^Ambarz ar 
•dsenarali •beist on 6a •praisiz av 'houlseil •gudz, 6at a 
•fo:l in •sAtJ •praisiz 'teiks •sAm •taim ta ! get ta 6a 
•pAblik bi'koz av 6i: opataeijanz av •midlmen and 
rhtaeilarz, and 6at hndeks ■nAmbarz du: taot •dsenarali 
•teik intu ataaunt 6a taost av •sa:rvisiz SAtJ az taeilwei 
•karid 3 , o:r edju'keijan, o:r >haus rent, hi: IkAmz ta 6a 
dita^an 6at •indeks •nAmbarz ar taot a Iveri •tru: •mesar 
av 6a •kost av •liviq. in aWiJan, it •probatxli taAmz ta 
hiz •maind 6at hndeks ^nAmbarz •spejali di ( zaind far 
•me 3 arig 6a Ikost av *livig av a •wa:rkCg •raanz •famili 
hav bi:n a *ko:z av ImAtJ •trAbl in •indastri. 

6ear iz •sAmOiq ( in 6is, and 6a f vju: av 6a ( man in 6a 
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Money and Purchasing Power 

over a number of years to be in a great measure fixed 
for all goods taken together. The average change of 
price of all goods taken together is measured for us by 
experts in statistics, whose work it is to get together 
the statistics of changes of output, goods used, prices, 
and every other fact which may be put into number 
form, with the help of what are named Index Numbers. 
The Index Number gives us the general level of prices, 
and when this keeps unchanged, the purchasing power 
of our money is unchanged, or at least that is our 
hope. 

Doubt on the question is natural in view of the 
experience of the average purchaser, who is frequently 
surprised by the statement that prices have become 
so much lower after the War, or after a certain day ; 
though he has not seen any such drop in his family 
accounts, or when he makes a purchase. And when 
it is pointed«out to him that Index Numbers are gener- 
ally based on the prices of wholesale goods, that a fall 
in such prices takes some time to get to the public 
because of the operations of middlemen and retailers, 
and that Index Numbers do not generally take into 
account the cost of services such as railway carriage, 
or education, or house rent, he comes to the decision 
that Index Numbers are not a very true measure of 
the cost of living. In addition, it probably comes to 
his min d that Index Numbers specially designed for 
measuring the cast of living of a working man’s family 
have been a cause of much trouble in industry. % 

There is somet hing in this, and the view of the man 
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Money and Purchasing Power 

•stri:t iz sa ! po:rtid bai prabesar •mairSal in a •steitmant 
ta Si: i ! fekt Sat a kam^plktli •tru: •mejar av •pairtjasiq 
pauar iz im^posibl ! not •ounli in J fakt bat in •Gait, 
bat •indeks Wmbarz, az *loq az wi: ar •konjas av Sear 
•limits, a:r av •veri !greit •juis az a b’Af •megar, and an 
An , tSeind3iij bndeks •nAmbar iz ■sairtnli a ^sain Sat 
Sar iz •veri •litl It$eind3 in Sa •parrtjasiq pauar av 
•mAiii, and *Sat iz •o:l Sat mei bi: lukt fo:r. 

bat •hav wi: in >fakt a dii'zaiar far Sa •fikst •prais 
kanWiJan hwitj iz •mairkt bai an An^Jeindjiq •indeks 
•nAmbar ? J wud it biot in ! fakt bi: 'mAtJ •moir •pliiziq 
if wi: bneid Sa •diskAvari, •evri •taim wi: meid a IpazrtSas, 
Sat auar Wm went 'fairSar, bikoz •praisiz war •fadiq 
•o:l Sa •taim ? 

•if wi: ar lukiq bunli at auar •intrists az •pairtjasarz 
and kan^sjmmarz, *Sis iz •sa:rtnli •sou — az •sAtJ, wi: ar 
•mAtJ mo:r ! pli:zd ta si: ! praisiz •fodiq and ga •pa^tjasiq 
pauar av auar Wm gouiq Up San ta •si: Sam >ki:piq 
•lev!, bat *Sis iz bunli Isou az >loq az wi: ar ! sa:rtn 
Sat Si: a ! maunt av Wm hwitj wi: Ihav in auar •pokifcs 
wil •hkwali bi: An^tjeindgd, and it iz •veri lha:rd far as 
ta bi: •sa:rtn abaut •Sis. 
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Money and Purchasing Power 

in the street is supported by Professor Marshall in a 
statement to the effect that a completely true measure 
of purchasing power is impossible not only in fact but 
in thought. But Index Numbers, as long as we are 
conscious of their limits, are of very great use as a 
rough measure, and an unchanging Index Number is 
certainly a sign that there is very little change in the 
purchasing power of money, and that is all which may 
be looked for. 

But have we in fact a desire for the fixed price con- 
dition which is marked by an unchanging Index 
Number ? Would it not in fact be much more pleasing 
if we made the discovery, every time we made a pur- 
chase, that our money went further, because prices 
were falling all the time ? 

If we are looking only at our interests as purchasers 
and consumers, this is certainly so — as such, we are 
much more pleased to see prices falling and the pur- 
chasing power of our money going up than to see 
them keeping level. But this is only so as long as 
we are certain that the amount of money which we 
have in our pockets will equally be unchanged, and it 
is very hard for us to be certain about this. 
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THE BASIC WORDS 


Operations, etc. 

( 100 ) 


kAm 

at at 

get 

b^foir 

giv 

biWiin 

gou 

bai 

ki:p 

daun 

let 

from fram 

meik 

in 

put 

of 

si:m 

on 

teik 

!ouvar 

bi: 

0ru: 

du: 

tu: ta 

hav hav 

•Andar 

sei 

Ap 

si: 

wiS 

send 

az az 

mei 

fo:r far 

wil 

ov av 

a'baut 

til 

a'kros 

tJan tSan 

•aiftar 

ei a (an 

a*genst 

5i: ©a 

a ( niAi] 

oil 



The Basic Words 


•eni 

•evri 

nou 

Utter 

SAm sam 

SAtJ 

Sat Sot 

Sis 

ai 

hi: 

ju: 

hu: 

and ond 
bi*koz 
bAt bat 
o:r 
if 

Soil 

hwail 

hau 

hwen 

hwear 

hwai 

a^gen 

•evar 

fair 

•foirward 


hiar 

mar 

nau 

aufc 

stil 

Sen 

Sear Sar 

tu^eSar 

wel 

•oilmoust 

i'nAf 

! i:vn 

llitl 

HlAtJ 

not 

•ounli 

kwait 

sou 

■veri 

t^morou 

Ijestardei 

no:r0 

sau0 

i:st 

west 

pli:z 

I j es 


a^fuunt 

akt 


Things (General) 

(400) 

I a ! di$an 
I ak^AStmant 
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The Basic Words 


ad^airtismant 

a^griimant 

ear 

o'maunt 

almjuizmant 

•animal 

•ainsar 

apa'reitas 

a^ruivl 

•airgjumaut 

a:rt 

a'tak 

a 1 tempt 

a*tenSan 

a ! trak$an 

oi'Ooriti 

bak 

•balans 

beis 

bi l heivjar 

bi'lnf 

ba:r0 

bit 

bait 

bUd 

blou 

•bodi 

brais 

bred 

bre0 

•brAftar 

•bildiij 

bairn 


bairst 

•biznis 

•bAtar 

•kanvas 

kear 

ko:z 

tjoik 

tjarus 

tjeinds 

kla0 

koul 

'kAlar 

•kAmfart 

ka'miti 

'kAinpani 

kam'parisan 

kampi'tijan 

kanUiJan 

ka ( nek Jan 

kankroul 

kuk 

•kopar 

■kopi 

koirk 

■kotn 

kof 

•kAntri 

•kAvar 

krak 

•kredit 

kraim 

krA$ 

krai 
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The Basic Words 


•kArant 

kairv 

•damid5 

•deindgar 

•doitar 

dei 

de0 

det 

dita^an 

di*grix 

dizain 

di ! zaiar 

di ! 8trAk Jan 

•diiteil 

d^velapmant 

di^estjan 

di^ekjan 

dis^Avari 

dis^kAjan 

di ( ziiz 

dis^Ast 

•distans 

distr^bjuijan 

di^an 

daut 

driqk 

•draivii] 

dASt 

a:r0 

ed3 

edju^keijan 

i ( fekt 

end 


•erar 

i*vent 

ig^aimpl 

iks^eindg 

ig^istans 

iks^anjan 

iks^iarians 

•ekspairt 

fakt 

foil 

•famili 

•faiftar 

fiar 

•fikjan 

fiild 

fait 

faiar 

fleim 

flait 

•flauar 

fould 

fu:d 

fairs 

foirm 

frend 

frAnt 

fruit 

glais 

gould 

•gAvarnman,*; 

grein 

grais 



The 

grip 

gru:p 

grou0 

gaid 

•hairbar 

•hairmani 

heit 

^iariq 

hi:t 

help 

•histori 

houl 

houp 

auar 

•hjuimar 

ais 

ai ! dia 

•impAls 

hnkriis 

hndastri 

iqk 

•insekt 

•instrumant 

in^uarans 

hntrast 

ndvenjan 

aiarn 

^eli 

d3oin 

•d3a:rni 

d3Ads 

d3Amp 

kik 


Basic Words 

kis 

•nolid5 

land 

*lai]gwid3 

la:f 

lo: 

led 

'lairnirj 

'leftor 

■letor 

•levl 

lift 

lait 

1 limit 

■linin 

l likwid 

list 

luk 

las 

Iav 

ma'Jiin 

man 

^anidser 

ma:rk 

•mairkit 

mas 

mill 

•me3ar 

mi:t 

•miitiq 

•memari 

Imetl 

*midl 
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The Basic Words 


milk 

maind 

main 

•minit 

mist 

•mAni 

raAn 0 

•moirnii) 

•mASar 

•moujan 

•maun tin 

mu:v 

•mjmzik 

neim 

•neijan 

ni:d 

njuiz 

nait 

noiz 

nout 

•nAmbar 

obzaHveiJan 

•afar 

oil 

opa^reijan 
a 1 pin j an 
•oirdar 

oxrganaiUeiJan 

•oirnamant 

•ounar 

peid3 

pein , 

peint 


•peipar 

pairt 

peist 

•peimant 

pi:s 

•pairsn 

pleis 

plaint 

plei 

•ple3or 

point 

•poizn 

•polij 

•poirtar 

pa^ijan 

•paudar 

pauar 

prais 

print 

•prouses 

■prodjuis 

•profit 

•proparti 

prouz 

•proutest 

pul 

•pAniJrnant 

•pairpas 

pu$ 

•kwoliti 

•kwestjan 

rein 

reind3 
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The Basic Words 


reit 

rei 

ritakSan 

•riidiq 

•ri:zn 

•rekoird 

regret 

rifeijan 

ri*lid33ii 

repri'zentativ 

ri'kwest 

ri'spekt 

rest 

ri*wo:rd 

•riSm 

rais 

'rivar 

roud 

roul 

ru:m runf 

rAb 

ru:l 

rAn 

so:lt 

sand 

skeil 

■saians 

si: 

si:t 

•sekritari 

si^ekjan 

self 

sens 


■sairvant 

seks 

Seid 

$eik 

Seim 

5 ok 

said 

sain 

silk 

!silvar 

■sistar 

saiz 

skai 

sliip 

slip 

sloup 

smaj 

smel 

smail 

smouk 

sriiiz 

snou 

soup 

sa'saiiti 

sAn 

soq 

soirt 

saund 

su:p 

speis 

steid 3 

stairt 

Uteitmant 
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The Basic Words 


sti:m 

sti:l 

step 

stitj 

stoun 

stop 

tatoiri 

stretj 

•strAktJor 

•sAbstans 

'Sugar 

sa'dsestSau 

•sAinar 

s^poirt 

sar'praiz 

swim 

Isistim 

to:k 

teist 

taka 

kiitjiq 

•tendansi 

test 

•eiari 

0iq 

0oit 

l 0Andar 

taim 

tin 

top 

tAtS 

Itreid 

1 transport 


trik 

■trAbl 

tairn 

twist 

•juinit 

ju:s 

•valjux 

vairs 

•vesl 

vjux 

vois 

wo:k 

wo:r 

wo$ 

weist 

•woitar 

weiv 

waks 

wei 

•weSar 

wiik 

weit 

wind 

wain 

Iwintar 

•wuman 

wud 

wul 

waird 

wa:rk 

wu:nd 

kaitig 

jiar 
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The Basic Words 


Things (Pioturablk) 
( 200 ) 


'aqgl 

braintj 

ant 

brik 

! apl 

brid5 

a:rt$ 

br A J 

a:rm 

’bAkit 

•airnii 

b A lb 

•beibi 

•b A tn 

bag 

keik 

boil 

•kamara 

band 

ka:rd 

Ibeisn 

ka:rt 

•baiskit 

Ikaridj 

ba:0 

kat 

bed 

tjein 

bi: 

tji:z 

bel 

tjest 

•beri 

tjjin 

bail'd 

tJairtS 

bleid 

•sairkl 

bo:rd 

klok 

bout 

klaud 

boun 

kout 

buk 

J kolar 

bu:t 

koum 

>botl 

ko:rd 

boks 

kau 

boi 

k A p 

brein 

•kairtn 

breik 

•kujan 
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The Basic Words 


dog 

do:r 

drein 

droir 

dres 

drop 

iar 

eg 

•endjin 

ai 

feis 

fairm 

•feftar 

^qgar 

fiS 

flag 

ttoir 

flai 

fut 

foirk 

faul 

freim 

•gaxrdn 

gairl 

glAV 

gout 

gAn 

hear 

•hamar 

hand 

hat 

hed 

hairt 


huk 

hoirn 

hoirs 

•hospitl 

haus 

•ailand 

•dgual 

•ketl 

ki: 

ni: 

naif 

not 

li:f 

leg 

flaibiori 

lain 

lip 

lok 

map 

matj 

^Aijki 

mu:n 

mau0 

•mAsl 

neil 

nek 

•niidl 

naxrv 

net 

nouz 

nAt 

lofis 

iorindj 
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! Avn 

'pairsl 

pen 

Ipensl 

•piktjar 

Pig 

pin 

paip 

plein 

pleit 

plau 

■pokit 

pot 

po^teitou 

l prizn 

pAmp 

reil 

rat 

riteirt 

riij 

rod 

ru:f 

rn:t 

seil 

sku:l 

^izarz 

skru: 

,si:d 

Si:P 

Self 

Sip 

jairt 

Su: 


The Basic Words 

skin 

skarrt 

sneik 

sok 

speid 

spAnd3 

spurn 

spriij 

skwear 

stamp 

sta:r 

*stei$an 

stem 

stik 

'stokirj 

•stAmok 

storr 

strirt 

sAn 

•teibl 

toil 

Bred 

Grout 

0Am 

•tikit 

tou 

tAT) 

tu:0 

taun 

trein 

trei 

tri: 

| *trauzarz 
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Tiie Basic Words 


Am'brela 

wo:l 

wotj 

hwi:l 

hwip 


•liwisl 

•windou 

wii] 

waiar 

wa:rm 


Qualities 

( 100 ) 


•eibl 

i'lektrik 

! asid 

'iikwal 

! ai]gri 

fat 

oitataatik 

•fairtail 

•bjiutiful 

fairst 

blak 

tikst 

boiliq 

Hat 

brait 

fri: 

•broukn 

•friikwant 

braun 

ful 

tji:p 

Idgenaral 

•kemikl 

gud 

tjiif 

greit 

kliin 

grei 

kliar 

•harjii] 

•koman 

■hapi 

•kompleks 

ha:rd 

•konjas 

IhelGi 

kAt 

hai 

di:p 

■holou 

dependant 

im^poirtanfc 

*a:rli 

kaind 

i'lastik 

laik 
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•livig 

log 

meil 

•marid 

ma'tiarial 

•medikl 

•militori 

•natural 

•nesisari 

nju: 

•normal 

•oupn 

•paralel 

parst 

•fizikl 

po'litikl 

puar 

•posibl 

'preznt 

•praivit 

•probabl 

kwik 

•kwaiat 

•redi 

red 

•regjular 

ri ! sponsibl 


a'weik 

bad 


The Basic Words 

raib 

raund 

seim 

'sekand 

•separat 

•siarias 

Jairp 

smu rSS 

■stiki 

stif 

streit 

stroq 

•sAdn 

swirt 

tori 

9ik 

tait 

taiard 

trur 

•vaialant 

•weitiq 

worm 

wet 

waid 

waiz 

Ijelou 

Opposites 

( 50 ) 

I bent 
I Ibitar 
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The 

bin: 

•sairtn 

kould 

kamlplixt 

krual 

dairk 

ded 

diar 

•delikat 

•difarant 

•dairti 

drai 

foils 

•fiibl 

•filmed 

•fuilij 

•fjuitjar 

grim 

il 

laist 

leit 

left 

lu:s 


Basic Words 

laud 

lou 

mikst 

•narou 

ould 

•opazit 

•pAblik 

rAf 

sad 

seif 

•siikrat 

Joirt 

$At 

•simpl 

slou 

smoil 

soft 

•solid 

•spejal 

streindft 

0in 

hwait 

roq 
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THE FIRST 50 INTERNATIONAL WORDS 


alcohol 

•alkahol 

aluminium 

iilju^minjam 

automobile 

•o:tamoubi:l 

bank 

baijk 

bar 

ba:r 

beef 

bi:f 

beer 

biar 

calendar 

•kalindar 

chemist 

•kemist 

cheque 

t$ek 

chocolate 

•tjokalit 

chorus 

•koiros 

cigarette 

siga*ret 

club 

kUb 

coffee 

*kofi 

colony 

•kolani 

dance 

da: ns 

engineer 

end.^i'niar 

gas 

gas 

hotel 

hodtel 

influenza 

influ'enza 

lava 

•la:va 

madam 

•madam 

nickel 

•nikl 

opera 

•opara 


orchestra 

•orrkistra 

paraffin 

•parafin 

park 

pa:rk 

passport 

•paispoirt 

patent 

•patnt 

phonograph 

•founagraf 

piano 

•pjanou 

police 

pa'lixs 

post 

poust 

programme 

•prougram 

propaganda 

propaganda 

radio 

•reidiou 

restaurant 

•restarorj 

sir 

sa:r sar 

sport 

spoirt 

taxi 

•taksi 

tea 

ti: 

telegram 

•teligram 

telephone 

•telifoun 

terrace 

•ter as 

theatre 

•Biatar 

tobacco 

ta^bakou 

university 

juini^vairsiti 

whisky 

•hwiski 

zinc 

ziqk 
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International Words 



Names of 

Sciences 


Algebra 

Wdsibro 

Geometry 

dsi'omatri 

Arithmetic 

ohiGmotik 

Mathematics 

maGa'matiks 

Biology 

baihladgi 

Physics 

•fiziks 

Chemistry 

'kemistri 

Physiology 

fizi ! olad 3 i 

Geography 

dgibgrofi 

Psychology 

sai^obdsi 

Geology 

d3ibl9d3i 

Zoology 

zo l olad 3 i 


Special 

Names 


College 

•k olid 3 

Museum 

mju^ziam 

Dominion 

do'minjan 

President 

•prezidant 

Embassy 

•embasi 

Prince 

prins 

Empire 

•empaiar 

Princess 

princes 

Imperial 

inr^piarial 

Queen 

kwi:n 

King 

kirj 

Royal 

roial 
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